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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1908. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the January meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian, in making his usual report, called attention 
to a letter, 1 dated January 9, 1794, written by James Sullivan, 
at that time President of the Society, given by Miss Mary 
Bigelow, daughter of our associate the late Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 
It relates to the gift, by the owners of the Tontine Crescent, 
of the fee of a large room in the upper story of that building, 
which the Society used for thirty-nine years, until June, 1833. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift, by George Eliot 
Richardson, of a large number of bills on banks in New 
England, between the years 1849 and 1864, which are stamped 
either counterfeit or worthless, and a bill of the Confed- 
erate States issued in 1864. He also reported the gift, by 
F. B. Sanborn, of a photograph of what is said to be the only 
known portrait of Colonel James Montgomery, who died at 
Mound City, Kansas, on December 6, 1871. 

The Librarian, in the absence of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, said that letters had been received from Frederic Wm- 
throp, of Hamilton, and John B. Bury, of Kings College, 
Cambridge, England, respectively accepting their elections 
to the Resident and Corresponding membership; and that a 
letter had also been received from Henry Adams, in acknowl- 
edgment of the transfer of his name to the Honorary roll, ex- 
pressing his high appreciation of the honor. 

Robert S. Rantoul, of Salem, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of the University of 
Oviedo, Spain, a Corresponding Member. 

The President then said : 

At the last meeting of the Society, it will be remembered, 
a new name, that of Henry Adams, was placed upon our Hon- 

1 Printed in 1 Proceedings, i. 68, 59. 
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orary roll. After this action had been taken, it occurred to 
me, upon reflection, that, because of lack of precedents, the 
course pursued had been, to say the least, in some respects 
irregular. For this I, as presiding officer, was responsible. 
It will be remembered that, in accordance with an under- 
standing reached at the April meeting 1 of 1901, no direct 
nomination of any person to be balloted upon to fill a vacancy 
in the Honorary list was thereafter to be made by the 
Council. It was by unanimous consent agreed that, instead 
of making such specific nomination, the Council thereafter 
would, in case of a vacancy in the Honorary list, submit cer- 
tain names which seemed proper for consideration to the 
Society at large, and, after due deliberation, a ballot, informal 
in character, might then be taken. If, as the result of that 
ballot, it was seen that opinion concentrated upon any name, 
the matter could be referred back to the Council, who would 
report the name of the person agreed upon for formal action 
in the usual way at a subsequent meeting. 

In the case of the vacancy referred to, occasioned by the 
death of Dr. Masson, it will also be remembered, the Council 
had suggested the name of Count Leo Tolstoy. At the last 
meeting additional names were suggested ; and, after discus- 
sion, an informal ballot was taken by unanimous consent. 
It was found that, of the thirty-two votes cast, thirty-one 
favored Henry Adams. Thereupon, the expression of opinion 
being practically unanimous, Mr. Adams was declared duly 
elected an Honorary Member. It has, however, heretofore 
been the practice when, as in the case of Mr. Adams, any 
person selected to be placed on the Honorary list was already 
a Corresponding Member of the Society, to vote that his 
name be merely transferred from one roll to the other, — from 
the Corresponding to the Honorary list; for it is somewhat 
difficult to see how a person already a member of the Society 
can again, without ceasing to be a member, be elected into 
it; and those whose names are on any of our rolls, whether 
Resident, Corresponding or Honorary, are all unquestionably 
members of the Society. It therefore, on reflection, seemed 
to me that, as presiding officer, I had acted without full con- 
sideration in declaring Mr. Henry Adams, as the result of a 
vote so taken, a duly elected Honorary Member, especially in 
1 2 Proceedings, xv. 64. 
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view of the fact that, by Article 4, Chapter I, of the By-Laws,' 
it is provided that, in balloting for members, " the law and 
custom of our forefathers shall be observed, by taking the 
question with Indian corn and beans ; the corn expressing 
yeas, and the beans nays." 

The thing is, perhaps, of no great consequence, and the 
irregularity in the case of Mr. Adams is immaterial. Never- 
theless, as President of the Society, in view of similar contin- 
gencies which may hereafter arise, I propose to lay down a 
rule which, unless otherwise ordered, will remain in force at 
least as long as I continue to be President. 

The custom I would therefore recommend, and unless 
otherwise ordered shall carry into effect, will be that, in the 
case of a vacancy in the Honorary list, the Council shall sub- 
mit the names of those historians or investigators who seem 
to it to be most worthy of consideration. These names, as 
well as others which may be suggested, can be discussed ; and 
an informal ballot then taken, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached at the meeting of April, 1901. If the name 
of a person not on our lists should be agreed upon, it will be 
referred back to the Council, to be duly reported by the 
Council and acted upon in the way prescribed in the By-Laws. 
If, however, as is more usually the case, and as was the case 
at the last meeting, a Corresponding Member is selected for 
transfer to the Honorary roll, the first question to be submitted 
will be on a motion that the name of the person thus selected, 
being that of one already a member of the Society, be trans- 
ferred from the Corresponding to the Honorary list. Should 
this transfer be unanimously ordered, it will take effect ; and 
the acceptance of the transfer by the person named will have 
the force of a resignation, creating a vacancy in the Corre- 
sponding list. Should, however, objection be made to the 
transfer, the matter will be referred back to the Council, and 
acted upon in the way prescribed in the By-Laws ; and, if the 
person thus named be subsequently elected an Honorary 
Member, his election as such will be construed as working 
a vacancy in the Corresponding list. 

The point involved is simply that a person already a mem- 
ber will not in future be elected again a member ; but, if no 
objection is made, his name will be transferred from one roll 
to the other. Should, however, objection to such transfer be 
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made, the name in question, or some other, will he regularly 
reported in the way prescribed in Article 2, Chapter I, of the 
By-Laws, and formally balloted upon in the way prescribed in 
Article 4, Chapter I. 

The contingency, however, is one not contemplated when 
the By-Laws were framed, nor provided for in them. It is due 
to the new significance given to the Honorary list, and the 
care taken in selection of those whose names are placed upon 
it. 1 Reflection on the matter further led me since the last 
meeting into an examination of the By-Laws of the Society as 
now in force, and it became at once obvious that they stand 
in need of careful revision and re-enactment. Originally 
drafted in 1873 2 and revised in 1881, 3 they were seven 
years later, in 1888, again revised, certain amendments recom- 
mended, and the present code adopted. 4 This, the last re- 
vision, was twenty years ago. During the intervening period 
many, and very important, amendments and changes have been 
from time to time made, while usages and . understandings 
have grown up, or been reached, which have the effect of law, 
but which have never been reduced to form. Under these 
circumstances a new revision has been proposed, and the 
Council now has it under consideration. A printed draft, 
showing the changes which have been made since 1888, and 
the amendments necessary to incorporate the usages and under- 
standings since then adopted or reached, will be submitted at 
the next (March) meeting of the Society. And, by direction 
of the Council, notice is now given, so that the matter may 
finally be acted upon in accordance with Article 3, Chapter 
II, of the present By-Laws at the Annual Meeting in April. 

The President proceeded : 

I regret to announce a fresh vacancy in our Resident roll 
since the last meeting of the Society. Edward Henry Strobel 
died at Bangkok, Siam, on the 15th January. 

Elected a Resident Member on the 9th January, 1902, the 
connection of Dr. Strobel with the Society had been hardly 

» 2 Proceedings, x. 326 ; xr. 61-54. 
3 1 Proceedings, xiii. 114, 139-150. 
8 Ibid. xix. 182-193. 
* 2 Proceedings, it. 120-123, 222-235. 
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more than nominal. Most properly chosen in recognition of 
distinguished services rendered and results accomplished in 
the field of international law, he was present at the two meet- 
ings, in February and March, 1902, immediately succeeding 
his election. He went abroad immediately after that as offi- 
cial adviser of the King of Siam, designated for that duty by 
eminent Americans, peculiarly qualified to make a proper 
selection. 

Dr. Strobel, therefore, never took part in the discussions of 
the Society, nor did he communicate anything to our " Pro- 
ceedings." He, of course, never served on any committee. 
His name was upon our roll six years only ; and, at the time 
of his death, he stood sixty-fifth in the order of seniority. I 
shall ask his friend and associate Archibald C. Coolidge to 
pay tribute to him. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge then gave an account of the 
recent history of Siam, and spoke of the important service 
rendered to the government and later to the King, by Dr. 
Strobel, especially as to the relations of Siam with France. 
He paid a warm tribute to him, as having done much, through 
his high legal ability, his thorough knowledge of international 
law, and his tactful methods, toward preserving the integrity 
of the kingdom. 

Lindsay Swift was appointed to prepare a memoir of 
Dr. Strobel to be printed in the Proceedings. 

C. F. Adams submitted the following paper : 

At a recent meeting of an Historical Congress held at Pe- 
rugia, Italy, in September, Mr. H. Nelson Gay, an American 
now resident in Rome, submitted an interesting paper, being a 
part of a work upon which he is engaged, entitled " Le rela- 
zioni fra l'ltalia e gli Stati Uniti." This paper was based 
upon original material which Mr. Gay had unearthed in the 
archives of the American legation at Brussels, and related to 
an offer of a high command in the Army of the United States 
made to Garibaldi during the summer of 1861, shortly after 
the disgraceful rout known as the first Battle of Bull Run. 
Henry Shelton Sanford, of Connecticut, was then the United 
States Minister at Brussels, and the material in question was 
part of Mr. Sanford's official correspondence. 
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Subsequently Mr. Gay put this material into the form of a 
paper entitled "Lincoln's Offer of a Command to Garibaldi 
light on a disputed point of history," which appeared in the 
last November (1907) issue of " The Century Magazine." 1 He 
there gives the history of this offer which, now forgotten, at 
the time caused some discussion ; but the details connected 
with it are now for the first time revealed. It will be re- 
membered that Garibaldi, in 1861, was living in retirement. 
The present kingdom of Italy, under the rule of Victor Em- 
manuel, had been brought into existence as the result of the 
operations in which Garibaldi had taken so famous and promi- 
nent a part in the summer of 1860, but did not yet include the 
Papal temporality. The seat of government of the newly 
united Italy had been established at Turin ; but Garibaldi 
was looking forward to the occupation of Rome as the capital 
of the kingdom. His fame was, of course, world-wide. Mr. 
Gay now makes public a correspondence which passed at 
the time, and in which Mr. Sanford took a prominent part. As 
is well known, nothing resulted from the most ill-considered 
move to which it relates ; but none the less it has an histori- 
cal interest, and moreover it conveys a lesson. The corre- 
spondence took place during the earlier months of my father's 
seven years of diplomatic service in England, he having reached 
London during the previous May. He knew nothing of it un- 
til it was over ; but I find in his diary the following long entry, 
under date of Friday, September* 20, 1861, which has a cer- 
tain significance in connection with Mr. Gay's article in the 
November " Century." I reproduce it in full : 

Had visits also from Mr. Sanford and Mr. Motley, both of whom 
came to dine with me. The former seemed very anxious to explain to 
both of us his agency in the invitation extended to Garibaldi to go to 
America. This matter has given occasion to a good deal of unpleasant 
remark in Europe, as indicating that we did not feel competent to 
manage our business, with our own officers. I had been consulted 
about it by Mr. Lucas, who wished authority to contradict it, which I 
could not give him excepting in so far as the story affirmed that the 
supreme command had been offered to [Garibaldi]. I gave him on 
Tuesday my version of the matter, which was this. That probably 
some irresponsible individual had first sounded [Garibaldi] as to his 

i lxxv. (No. 1), 63-74. 
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disposition to go. Then that the government on receiving information 
of this had authorized an offer of a command : — That Garibaldi had 
demanded a general power, which could not be admitted, and the nego- 
tiation had gone off on this issue. My conjecture proved in the main 
correct, though there were material additions in the narrative of Mr. 
Sanford. It seems that one James W. Quiggle, officiating as consul at 
Antwerp, some time since whilst travelling in Italy made acquaintance 
enough with Garibaldi to induce him to volunteer a letter of enquiry as 
to his feeling on the American question. The reply was of such a kind 
as to induce Mr. Quiggle to send a copy to the Department of State. 
This had brought a letter of instructions to Mr. Sanford to go and 
make Garibaldi an offer of a position of Major General, being the high- 
est army rank in the gift of the President. At the same time it eulo- 
gized Mr. Quiggle, and directed Mr. Sanford to offer him any place 
under the General that he might prefer. Sanford, professing to be well 
aware of the responsibility resting on him, and desirous of keeping the 
control of the matter in his hands, yet posts off first of all to Mr. 
Quiggle and reads him the instruction as well as the compliment to 
himself. Quiggle insists upon seeing and reading it, is cunning enough 
to take a copy, and then on the strength of it anticipated poor Sanford 
by writing at once to Garibaldi to appraise him that the government 
had forwarded him a formal invitation to take the supreme command in 
America, of which he would receive due notice presently. Finding 
this misconception fastened on the mind of Garibaldi by this folly of 
his own, his next task was to remedy the evil in the best way he could. 
Accordingly he goes to Turin, where he finds a friend of Garibaldi who 
has come from him to notify the King of Sardinia that he is ready to go 
to America if his services are not wanted in Italy. In other words, he 
threatens to withdraw the aid of his popularity to the King if he refuses 
to advance forthwith upon Rome. The King is too wary to be drawn 
into the trap ; so, with great professions of good will, reluctantly grants 
his consent to the chief's departure. It follows that Garibaldi mortified 
at the failure of his scheme has no resource but to execute his threat. 
But here again Mr. Sanford is compelled to intervene to protect the 
American Government from the effects of Garibaldi's misconception. 
To that end he pays him a visit and discloses to him the fact that he 
can have a command, but not the supreme control. This of course 
changes his views again. He cannot think of going to America with- 
out having the power of a Dictator, and the contingent right to pro- 
claim emancipation to the slaves. On this point the negotiation went 
off. A strange medley of blunders. Garibaldi however felt so awk- 
wardly placed by his failure to carry the King off his feet, that he still 
clung to the idea of paying a visit to America as a private citizen. 
Mr. Sanford offered him every facility to go out as a guest, but he 

41 
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declined it all, and finished by saying that if he decided to go it should 
be in his own way. This seems to me a lucky escape ; for our 
officers have too much sense of honor not to feel that the introduction 
of a foreigner to do their work is a lasting discredit to themselves. At 
best it is little more than a clap-trap. Mr. Seward is unquestionably a 
statesman of large and comprehensive views, but in his management of 
his office he betrays two defects. One a want of systematic and digni- 
fied operation in the opinion of the world — the other, an admixture of 
that earthly taint which comes from early training in the school of New 
York State politics. The first shows itself in a somewhat brusque and 
ungracious manner towards the representatives of foreign nations. The 
second, in a rather indiscriminate appliance of means to ends. Mr. 
Sanford evidently felt that he had not gained much in this melee, but 
I made no remark beyond expressing a fear of the effect upon Generals 
Scott and McClellan. 

This distinctly humiliating foot-note, for it amounts to that, 
in the early history of our War of Secession, is curiously 
suggestive of a very similar episode which had occurred some 
eighty years before, during the progress of our War of Inde- 
pendence. My attention has been recently drawn to the 
similarity of the experiences while reading Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan's last volume of his work entitled " The American 
Revolution." 

Sir George, in there recounting the operations of the third 
year (1778) of the war, refers to the strange antics of Silas 
Deane, then established at Paris in the anomalous position 
described as " business agent of the Revolutionary govern- 
ment." " Silas Deane, with ineffable folly," Sir George pro- 
ceeds to remind us, " was at this time [1778] scheming to get 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American army superseded, 
and his functions transferred to the Comte de Broglie, — a 
restless, and not very successful, diplomatist, and a fifth-rate 
general." J " Mr. Deane's mad contract with Monsieur du 
Coudray and his hundred officers " is also referred to, 2 and the 
fact that a wretched French adventurer, as ignorant of both 
American conditions and character as of the English language, 
was actually contracted with on terms which would have led 
to his superseding General Knox in command of Washington's 
artillery. Naturally, such an appointment led to a tender of 

1 G. O. Trevelyan, The American BeTolution, Part iii. (New York, 1907), 42. 
» Ibid. 40. 
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resignation on the part of Greene, Knox and Sullivan, who 
all found themselves outranked aud felt humiliated. And so 
in 1861 history repeated itself, the earlier page of 1778 being 
quite forgotten; though it is only fair to bear in mind the 
fact, in a degree redeeming, that Garibaldi was not a Comte 
de Broglie, nor Sanford a Silas Deane. Even this much, 
however, cannot be said of the personage designated as "one 
James W. Quiggle, officiating [in 1861] as consul at Ant- 
werp." But, no matter how charitably viewed, the more 
recent episode of the two, seen through the perspective of 
nearly half a century, is, it must be conceded, far from 
being in strict accordance with a proper sense of national 
self-respect. 

The two incidents, separated by more than three-fourths 
of a century, are, indeed, suggestive of a certain element 
of provincialism and lack of self-confidence, so to speak, 
paradoxical as it sounds, in the American people. We seem 
never to have quite got over the colonial, or rather the provin- 
cial, feeling that, somehow or in some way, the old countries 
of Europe contain material of which we ourselves are more 
or less barren. For instance, in " The Boston Herald " for 
Tuesday of this very week, February 11, there is an editorial 
entitled " A Prophet and his Prophecy." In this article a 
" distinguished French journalist " now visiting this country — 
whose name, however, does not appear — is quoted as saying 
that, in case of a war between Japan and this country, as the 
result of earlier successes on the part of the Asiatic nation, 
"American money will be inducing soldiers of fortune from 
all lands to join the forces of the United States. Then the 
United States will win." The quotation is suggestive of that 
most illuminating paper of the late James Russell Lowell, 
written in 1869, shortly after the close of our War of Seces- 
sion, entitled " On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners." 
That condescension we seem actually through both the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to have gone out to 
seek. We invited it ; and at no time in our history do we 
seem to have been more prone to this tacit self-confession of 
foreign superiority than during the years which immediately 
preceded the War of Secession. As Mr. Lowell, writing in 
1869, 1 says: 

i J. E. Lowell, My Study Windows (Boston, 1885), 76, 77. 
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Before our war we were to Europe but a huge mob of adventurers 
and shop-keepers. Leigh Hunt expressed it well enough when he said 
that he could never think of America without seeing a gigantic counter 
stretched all along the seaboard. 

Mr. Lowell then goes on : 

Democracy had been hitherto only a ludicrous effort to reverse the 
laws of nature by thrusting Cleon into the place of Pericles. But a 
democracy that could fight for an abstraction, whose members held life 
and goods cheap compared with that larger life which we call country, 
was not merely unheard-of, but portentous. 

None the less, Mr. Gay's paper in "The Century Magazine " 
reminds us how in the early stages of that struggle we adver- 
tised to the world through our highest officials — the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State — our lack of self-confidence, and 
went forth to invite a manifestation of " condescension in for- 
eigners." But it is curious now to consider what might have 
occurred had the offer to Garibaldi been accepted. At best, 
from a military point of view, a daring partisan leader, the 
probabilities are great that the liberator of the two Sicilies 
would have sustained a lamentable loss of prestige. 

He, it is true, was exceptional ; but in the " Reminiscences " 
of Carl Schurz, recently published, there is a most suggestive 
passage bearing upon these foreign military adventurers taken 
as a whole, — "soldiers of fortune," as they were called, — 
who came under Mr. Schurz's own observation. He says 
that, after his return (1862) from his mission to Spain, and 
when he had himself been offered a brigadier-generalship in 
our army by President Lincoln : 

While I was waiting in Washington for my confirmation and assign- 
ment, I had again to undergo the tribulations of persons who are sup- 
posed to be men of "influence." The news had gone abroad that in 
America there was a great demand for officers of military training and 
experience. This demand could not fail to attract from all parts of the 
globe adventurous characters who had, or pretended to have, seen mili- 
tary service in one country or another, and who believed that there was 
a chance for prompt employment and rapid promotion. Washington at 
that period fairly swarmed with them. Some were very respectable 
persons, who came here well recommended, and subsequently made a 
praiseworthy record. Others belonged to the class of adventurers who 
traded on their good looks or on the fine stories they had concocted of 
their own virtues and achievements [ii. 338]. 
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Mr. Schurz then goes on to specify instances : 

A young man, calling himself Count von Schweinitz, presented him- 
self to me neatly attired in the uniform of an Austrian officer of Uhlans. 
He was very glib of tongue, and exhibited papers which had an 
authentic look, and seemed to sustain his pretensions. But there were 
occasional smartnesses in his conversation which made me suspicious. 
He may have noticed that I hesitated to trust him, for suddenly he 
ceased to press me with his suit. I learned afterwards that he had 
succeeded in obtaining some appointment, and also in borrowing con- 
siderable sums of money from two foreign Ministers. Finally it turned 
out that his mother was a washerwoman, that he had served an 
Austrian officer of Uhlans as a valet, and that as such he had possessed 
himself of his uniform and his master's papers [ii. 339]. 

Recalling these somewhat unsavory reminiscences, it is not 
without interest to ask ourselves whether this state of affairs 
will ever wholly cease to be : whether the time will at last in- 
deed come when we Americans will look upon the older Euro- 
pean nations as otherwise than in some way superior ; or, on 
the other hand, whether those nations will ever approach us 
without a certain sense of that condescension of the foreigner 
upon which Mr. Lowell animadverted half a eentury ago. At 
present it seems to have assumed a most unsavory phase, but 
one which is perhaps the natural result of the rapid accumula- 
tion of vast wealth in the hands of the self-made individual, — 
the purchase of titles, always encumbered by a man, by 
American young women, or for American young women by their 
families, who wish in this way to identify themselves with an 
aristocracy. It is, in fact, difficult to-day to take up a newspaper 
without coming across a reference to such cases, usually in the 
divorce courts, — an Italian prince, an English duke or earl, 
or a French count, more or less, as the evidence shows, a de- 
generate, married to a rich Americaness. It is the same old 
weakness ; but, whether studied in the pages of Trevelyan, in 
Mr. Gay's paper, or in the scandal-mongering columns of 
to-day's society journals, it is not inspiring ; and I confess to a 
certain sense of satisfaction in thus putting on record the evi- 
dence that, with sturdy Americanism, Mr. Adams, when he 
heard of the Se ward-Garibaldi incident of 1861, saw the thing 
in its true light, and most properly, as well as correctly, char- 
acterized it. 
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Josiah P. Quincy, in presenting the letters given below, 
said: 

A short time ago I brought here a letter from Governor 
Wise of Virginia bearing upon the execution of John Brown. 
I found that letter by accident and did not know how it came 
into my possession. Since then other letters have come to 
light which seem to go with it. They were undoubtedly 
brought home by my brother, General Samuel M. Quincy, 
while serving as captain of a company of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. They appear to have come into his hands 
from among the papers and documents belonging to the 
Circuit Court of Jefferson County, Virginia. It will be re- 
membered that, after his capture at Harper's Ferry, John 
Brown was taken to Charlestown, the Jefferson County-seat, 
some ten miles west from the Ferry, there confined, and sub- 
sequently tried and executed. When, in the latter days of 
February, 1862, the winter camps were broken up and mili- 
tary operations began, the Second Massachusetts Infantry 
was a portion of the army of the Shenandoah under command 
of Major-General Nathaniel P. Banks. Crossing the Potomac 
at Harper's Ferry on the 27th of February, this regiment was 
marched to Charlestown, and certain of its companies were 
quartered in the Court-house. 1 It was there undoubtedly that 
Captain Quincy got the letters to which I have referred. 
They were probably found in the office of the prosecuting 
attorney. In reading the letters it is due to Governor Wise 
to say that the pungent expressions he sometimes uses were 
natural to his position as Executive of a State at a time of 
great excitement. He is better represented by the kindly 
letter he addressed to the wife of John Brown, as well as 
by the words which conclude Mr. Chamberlin's memoir of 
the guerilla fighter who was largely instrumental in giving 
Kansas to the Union as a free State. They were addressed 
by Governor Wise to a Union officer: "John Brown was a 
great man, sir ; he was a great man." 

It is a commonplace to say that the consequences of a given 
action can never be estimated by those contemporary with it. 
And it may be added that the results must be very imperfectly 
discerned by a generation separated from it by an interval of 

1 A. H. Quint, Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 68. 
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busy years. There is no analytical process by which we can 
apportion to Brown's attempt to free slaves in Virginia its 
share in shaping the events and policies that succeeded it. 
His was a rough and ready response to the highest national 
ideals then in the air. Now there is this trouble with the 
exalted ideals which so often break out in our stimulating 
climate ; they are quite as apt to take men out of action as 
to thrust them into it. The idealist who is over-careful to 
make no mistakes may die in the good esteem of the world, 
— or rather of that petty fraction of it which knows anything 
about him. But the impulsive idealist — who risks mistakes, 
and in Shakespeare's striking phrase " makes mouths at the 
invisible event " — becomes a distinct and often a beneficent 
factor in history. The world may be greatly indebted to the 
man who dares even when the co-operative events which he 
expected do not come to pass. " There would be no heroism 
in the world," said President Eliot in a recent address, " if the 
hero were not uncertain of the issue." And again we get 
this with Shakespeare's peculiar emphasis when he makes 
" thinking too precisely of the event a thought, which quar- 
tered, hath but one part wisdom and ever three parts coward." 

There is the case of Captain Wilkes when he took Mason 
and Slidell from a British ship. From the point of view of 
the international statute book, no less than from that of a 
cautious expediency, it was a blunder. Yet those who can 
remember the burst of patriotic enthusiasm which that act 
awakened throughout the North will hesitate to say that the 
stream of history would have run clearer without it. For it 
focussed opinions which were even then somewhat floating 
and undefined. It furnished concrete expression to the feeling 
that any effort to defend the Union against organized forces 
of aggression — however wanting in prudence — was ethically 
and eternally right. And so the Congressional vote of thanks 
to Captain Wilkes was but the crest of the wave of popular 
belief that somehow good must come from his vigorous act. 

In considering the events that make up history, we fix upon 
some link in the chain of sequences and ask what would have 
happened had another been forged to fill its place. And so 
I am sometimes tempted to drift into a fruitless speculation 
as to what might have been if, at an early stage of the civil 
war, it had been authoritatively declared that aggression in 
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the interest of slavery must be met by its abolition. Suppose 
the President had heeded the fervent petition of Horace 
Greeley to this effect — a petition that was supported by 
many stronger men than Mr. Greeley ! What would have 
resulted had the President abstained from nullifying the 
emancipation proclamation of Fre'mont in his Western Depart- 
ment? One evil we may safely say would have been pre- 
vented. We should have been free from that European 
sympathy with the Confederacy which did so much to prolong 
the war. Napoleon III and the British aristocracy never 
would have dared to express sympathy if the avowed conten- 
tion had been whether slavery should be strengthened or put 
to an end. How far this would have been offset by dissatis- 
faction in the border States and by disregard of the limitation 
of the war powers, as interpreted by Mr. Benjamin R. Curtis 
and others, we can never know. 

In like manner it is impossible to determine with any exact- 
ness how far such good as we have attained can be credited 
to John Brown's heroic attack upon slavery. Personally, I 
place a high value upon it. For the maturing of thought 
and its translation into action is always advanced through 
sympathy with a man. All history shows the power of a 
visible symbol in directing the wandering attention of the 
masses. Every great movement awaits its typical hero, and 
he is nearer to average humanity if he is not without indis- 
cretions. An immediate result of the attack at Harper's Ferry 
is certainly evident. It is known that after the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise an agitation for the unrestricted impor- 
tation of African labor was gathering force in the South. But 
the action of John Brown, and the sympathy that went out 
to him, compelled the conviction that the Slave States had 
better devote attention to keeping such labor as they had to 
the exclusion of plans for obtaining any more. Here is a re- 
sult which may be accepted with assurance, even if many more 
important ones must remain in the cloud-land of conjecture. 

I believe there is some copy-book maxim which warns us 
to avoid extremes; but in the view of what the Germans call 
the World Spirit extremes may be just what we need. They 
give salutary emphasis to the comfortable speculations of the 
easy-chair. Emerson recognized this when, referring to the 
execution of Brown, he ventured upon a comparison whose 
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challenge to attention was in inverse ratio to its taste. It 
■was recognized in that stirring song of the Union troops which 
declared that the soul of John Brown — the spirit which ani- 
mated him — was marching on. Yes ; and it must continue 
to do so, for he has affixed his homely name to one of the 
most important epochs in his country's history. 

A. E. Peticolas to Andrew Hunter. 

Richmond, Nov. 1, 1869 
Dear Sir, — We desire if Brown and his coadjutors are executed 
to add their heads to the collection in our museum. If the transfer- 
ence of the bodies will not exceed a cost of five dollars each we should 
also be glad to have them. 

This request will of course not interfere with any clemency which it 
may be found desirable to extend to those convicted. Attention to this 
request will confer a great favor. 

A. E. Peticolas M. D. 
Prof Anat at Med. 

College of Va. 
Mr. Andrew Hunter 

Henry A. Wise to Andrew Hunter. 

Richmond, V* NovT 2>!4 1859. 
D B Sir, — We have just got [John E.] Cook's description of the fugi- 
tives, Owen Brown, [Francis Jackson] Meriam, [Charles Plummer] 
Tidd & a [Barclay] Coppoc. No affidavits. Do send on the affidavits 
necessary for requisition. 

The Medical faculty of Richmond College ask for the bodies of such 
as may be executed. The Court may order the bodies to be given over 
to surgeons. See to that in the sentence. It will not interfere with 
the pardoning power. And any who are hung ought not to have burial 
in V. 

Trs truly Henry A. Wise 

A. Hunter, Esq r 

Richmond, V* Nov? 6** 1859. 
My dear Sir, — Rec* your last this m?, inclosing Cook's affidavit. 
Better try Cook in your Court & turn [Aaron D.] Stevens over to 
Dis! C' of the U. S. But he may die & defeat ends of so turning him 
over. Cook is the worst of all these villains. I wish you to under- 
stand confidentially, that I will not reprieve or pardon one man now 
after the letters I have rec d from the North. And as it may seem too 
severe for fair trial to put Stevens at bar let him be turned over. 

42 
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Be prompt to send me affidavits for any party discovered to be im- 
plicated for whom requisition is to be made. Our men Moore & Kelly 
have been kept waiting for Cook's affidavit. 

Cant you get an indictment against Gerritt Smith and Fred: Doug- 
las, or some one of the leading prompters in Canada or our Northern 
States ? If so, send it to me immediately upon getting it, or as early 
as you can get an affidavit. Fred : Douglas' letter avows his part in 
the plot, acting in N. Y., and says he has violated the jurisdiction of 
that State, if any. He means he was there when he advised & coun- 
selled this invasion. No matter where he was ; if he incited or aided 
& abetted insurrection here, he violated our laws, and may be de- 
manded of England or any of the U. States. 

Yrs truly 

Henry A. Wise. 

Have my amanuenses for yon attend to the inclosed letters. 



Euth Thompson to John Brown. 

North Elba, Nov. 27$ 1859 
Mr Dearly beloved Father, — I must write a word to you 
although it may never reach you. "We received your precious letter, 
and it was a great comfort to us all to hear that you were kindly treated, 
and so " cheerful amidst all your afflictions." All are well here, and I 
must tell you that we receive the kindest sympathy from very many 
dear friends of yours for which, I feel to bless the " Givers of every 
good." We received a letter from Jason a few days ago, all were well 
there, and were at John's a few days before he wrote. They are sorrow 
stricken indeed. We sent coppies of your letter to them. Mr. Kellog 
a blind minister, and a most excellent man says " tell your Father for 
me, that I sympathise with him, and for him most deeply." He 
preached a thanksgiving sermon, here, and he repeated a part of the 
58" 1 chapter of Isaiah. It was one of the best sermons I ever heard. 
It reminded me of the many times I had heard my dear Father read it. 
Your kind instruction will never be forgotten by me. I cannot tell you 
how / long to see you, nor can I express my feelings, you know them, 
& it is not necessary to express them. Please remember me (although 
a perfect stranger) to all those noble prisoners, colored as well as white. 
I often think of, and pray for them. I do hope to hear from you again. 
Mrs. Hinckley wishes to be remembered to you. Johny says "tell 
Grandfather that I know he is in prison because he tried to do good." 
Henry also says " tell Father, thoug[h] your life may be taken, your 
deeds, and influence will live to be remembered and do good." Please 
remember me to Captain [John] Avis. I never think of him, without 
a feeling of sincere gratitude for his kindness to you and the other 
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prisoners. And now my dear Father, if I am never permited to see 
your dear face again in this world, I trust I shall meet you in that 
world where sorrow and parting never can come. I know that the 
Lord is with you, and that he will " never forsake you." May he 
strengthen & sustain you to the end, is the prayer of your affectionate 
daughter. 

Ruth Thompson 
[Addressed] 
Mr John Brown 
Care of Capt. John Avis 
Charleston Jefferson Co. 
Virginia 

[Endorsed on the envelope] 
Ruth Thompson 
Dont publish 
Not received untill 
after the execution 

James K. Hosmer, a Corresponding Member, told the story 
of the life of John Harvard in England, and of the influences 
surrounding him there. 

F. B. Sanborn submitted the following paper, in continua- 
tion of his paper read at the November meeting, 1907 : 

The Eaklt History of Kansas, 1854-1861. 

In that remarkable history of what he chose to call " The 
Rebellion" Lord Clarendon, though often tedious in his de- 
tails and prejudiced in his estimate of historical characters, 
has made his book an essential part of English literature by 
his deep knowledge of human nature and his long experience 
in great affairs, showing these qualities by his inimitable per- 
sonal portraits and his occasional remarks, sometimes tinged 
with grave humor. One of these remarks often occurs to me, 
and has been frequently quoted by others ; it has a bearing, 
if I am not mistaken, on the subject in hand. Clarendon 
ascribed some of the mistakes of his royal master, Charles I, 
to the clergy of the Church of England, who, he says, " know 
the least and take the worst measure of human affairs, of all 
mankind that can write and read." This judgment, severe in 
terms, has the greater weight as coming from a friend and 
supporter of that very church. Whether it should be ex- 
tended to the clergy of other churches, I leave to others to 
say ; but if it were true in 1641, and remains true now, it is 
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certainly unfortunate that so much of the writing of history 
should have fallen into the hands of clergymen, or that other 
class, closely connected with the clergy, especially in England, 
— college professors. To take the true measure of human 
affairs is the special qualification of a historian ; and I am 
inclined to think that the training of the clergy and of 
college professors, together with their daily or weekly func- 
tions, does rather disqualify them for seeing and describing 
how the great world's affairs go on. An earlier Englishman, 
Samuel Daniel, in his " Musophilus, or Defence of all Learn- 
ing," 1 said: 

Men finde, that action is another thing, 

Then what they in discoursing papers reade : 

The worlds affairs require in managing, 
More Artes than those wherein you Clerkes proceeds. 

Those who remember most distinctly the course of events in 
the early history of Kansas are much surprised at the distorted 
view of them, and of the men who took part in them, taken 
by clergymen and college professors who have written about 
them. One of these, a member of this Society, Mr. Spring, 
has lately revised his book, which drew down upon him much 
censure from the citizens of Kansas, who declared that he 
had misunderstood and misrepresented the founders of their 
great and free State. I hope he has changed those pas- 
sages which they censured; but whether he has done so or 
not, he cannot by any sort of history change the facts of the 
case. The former auditor and insurance commissioner of 
Kansas, who graduated at Harvard in 1856, and has since 
known and recorded the annals of Kansas more completely 
and faithfully than any citizen of that or any other State, was 
a severe critic of Mr. Spring's book. In his newspaper of 
October, 1885, Daniel W. Wilder said, in substance, among 
other things: 

He has written a book to tell us who we are, and who are our neigh- 
bors. And here it is all printed, — how Charles Robinson made Kan- 
sas. Robinson's wisdom ; Robinson's courage ; Robinson's diplomacy I 
Kansas does not appear to have had any people, — none worth men- 
tioning. The name of Kansas should be blotted from the map, and 

1 S. Daniel, Complete Works, ed. by A. B. Grosart, i. 240. 
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Robinson take its place. In the index Robinson is the longest title. 
And yet Robinson has had little to do with the early or late history of 
Kansas. He is a man of hates, grudges, revenges. Such men cannot 
become leaders ; they do not inspire confidence. This book will only 
serve the purpose of reviving all the ugly facts in his crooked history. 

Making some allowance for the natural irritation of a man 
who sees his friends and his State libelled, this is essentially a 
fair view of Charles Robinson's career. He was living when 
this was printed, and no doubt read it. Mr. Wilder did not 
wait as Robinson waited till long after John Brown was in his 
grave before he attacked his character and memory. He gave 
his verdict on Mr. Lawrence's friend to his face, and the ver- 
dict will stand. From the day that Governor Robinson went 
out of office as the first State Governor of Kansas, until his 
death in 1894, — a period of more than thirty years, — I be- 
lieve he was never chosen by popular vote to any except to 
legislative office, and that but once in each house; although 
he changed his politics once or twice in the interval, and of- 
fered himself as a candidate for governor on several occasions. 
When he got himself nominated in 1882, as the Greenback 
candidate, favoring the unrestricted issue of legal tender paper 
money, he received less than an eighth part of the votes cast, 
— 21,000 out of 179,000. He was wealthy, and sincerely in- 
terested in education, and received appointments in connec- 
tion with the State University and the State Historical Society ; 
but he had lost any hold he may have had on the confidence 
of the people at large. Mr. Lawrence seems to have taken 
Charles Robinson's word in expounding and magnifying the 
Governor's agency in freeing Kansas as unreservedly as Pro- 
fessor Spring did. But the professor knew enough of public 
sentiment in Kansas not to declare, as Mr. Lawrence had 
done, that Robinson "never bore arms." He informed his 
readers that, in the Wakarusa war, the free-state committee 
of safety intrusted the chief command of some six hundred 
men 

to Dr. Robinson, with the rank of major-general, though he had 
never seen military service. To Lane they assigned a second rank. 
His practical war-record would naturally have claimed the first [rank], 
but the committee . . . did not dare to risk a frothy, pictorial, unballasted 
leadership [p. 92]. 
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Whatever these words mean, they were intended as a scoff 
at a colonel who had led a regiment in the Mexican War, and 
who now had more military experience than any of the six 
hundred defenders. That he was willing to hold a second 
place under the arms-bearing Major-General Robinson, who 
had obtained from Mr. Lawrence two hundred Sharp's rifles 
for just such an emergency, speaks well for Lane's temper at 
the time. The difference between the two men, then and af- 
terwards, was stated by John Brown in one of those pointed 
phrases that so often adorn his spoken or printed utterances. 
Meeting our old friend, the late Charles A. Foster of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, then a young lawyer in Kansas, Brown was 
asked by Foster about the two general officers at Lawrence. 
"They are both men without principle," was the reply, — 
" but when worst comes to worst Lane will fight, — and there 
is no fight in Robinson." In the Wakarusa affair both joined 
in deceiving the pro-slavery governor, Shannon, whose thirst 
for drink made him an easy mark for such adroit men. Whis- 
key played a great part in the dealings of the border ruffians. 
My Pennsylvania friend, Grosvenor P. Lowrey, who went on a 
mission from Lawrence to Shannon at the territorial capital, 
encountered a Missouri picket near Franklin, and thus de- 
scribed what followed : " We got the cork out as soon as we 
could of the only countersign we had, — and that passed us." 

The deceptive nature of the treaty which Robinson and 
Lane got Shannon to accept is described by Professor Spring 
(page 98) as " astutely designed to bear more than one inter- 
pretation — a treaty in which contradictory phrases shouldered 
and jostled each other." Even this treaty was kept from the 
knowledge of the Missouri invaders, who were treated, accord- 
ing to this historian, to another sample of Dr. Robinson's dip- 
lomacy. Even Atchison, whether drunk or sober, is reported 
as persuaded by the Robinson tactics, and advised his constitu- 
ents to go back to Missouri. Then, when all was over, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spring (page 101) there appeared on the scene, 
December 8, 1855, " an unknown man," John Brown, who de- 
nounced the Shannon treaty. How unknown he was to Rob- 
inson and Lane will appear from the following document, 
belonging to the widow of John Brown, Jr., of Put in Bay, 
Ohio. 
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Headquarters, Kansas Volunteers, Lawrence Citt, 
December 11, 1855. 

This is to certify that John Brown Jr. faithfully and gallantly served 
as private in the Liberty Guards, Kansas Volunteers, from the 27th 
day of November, 1855, to the 13th day of December, 1855, in defend- 
ing the city of Lawrence in Kansas Territory, from demolition by 
foreign invaders ; when he was honorably discharged from said service. 

John Brown, Captain. 
[Countersigned] 

George W. Smith, Col. Com'g 5th Regt. Kansas Vols. 

J. H. Lane, Gen. 1st Brig. Kansas Vols. 

C. Robinson, Maj. Gen. 

Now, as Captain John Brown and his sons all became " Liberty 
Guards " at the same time, they had been in the service eleven 
days when Professor Spring speaks of the Captain as " an 
unknown man." In Lawrence, however, they had only ar- 
rived in the forenoon of December 7, — Brown and four of his 
sons, only. Jason and Oliver, with Henry Thompson, his 
son-in-law, had been ill at Jason's camp, eight miles north- 
west of Osawatomie, and were unable to march. George W. 
Brown, who has written copiously on all sides of the Kan- 
sas questions and drawn much on his imagination, says he 
saw Brown and his party arrive a little before sunset, seven 
in number, — there were actually five, — and about Decem- 
ber 3, three days before they appeared. He then adds, in 
substance : 

As the party dismounted [from a lumber wagon] I grasped the hands 
of John and Frederick Brown, who introduced me to their father and 
brothers. [These were Owen and Salmon Brown.] I took the whole 
family to the rooms of the Committee of Safety and introduced them. 
Here, at my suggestion, John Brown was first clothed with the title of 
Captain, conferred on him by Governor Robinson, and approved by the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

As the treaty with Shannon was not made until Sunday the 
9th of December, and Brown's speech, if ever made, in opposi- 
tion to it, was either the 9th or the 10th of December, and 
the above-cited certificate is dated the 11th, it is plain that 
Professor Spring has been misled by some of his authorities. 
He seems to have been willing to credit the worst he heard 
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concerning John Brown and his family, no matter how im- 
probable or conflicting the testimony might be. Professor 
Spring was making out a case for the prosecution, not hear- 
ing the testimony on both sides, nor even cross-examining his 
own witnesses. Some of them told him, no doubt, that Brown 
" stood almost alone in Kansas " ; but he forgot to remember 
that Robinson in August or September, 1856, urged him, in 
the letter quoted by me on page 223, not to forsake Kansas ; 
that Lane, in September, 1857, twice urged Brown, then in 
Iowa, to come into Kansas with the rifles in his possession, and 
appointed him a brigadier-general in the volunteer army Lane 
then commanded; that William A. Phillips, afterwards in 
Congress, Martin F. Conway, the first State congressman from 
Kansas, E. B. Whitman, the most faithful and unselfish of all 
the agents in Kansas of the Massachusetts State Committee, 
of which I was Secretary, and many others of the free-state 
leaders, invited Brown to come into the Territory. He did 
so, but without his rifles, for which in that year of repeated 
elections there was no pressing need. He was there again in 
the summer of 1858, protecting the Missouri border of Kansas 
from the raids occasionally made by the border ruffians, and 
co-operating with Captain James Montgomery in that needful 
duty. How he was regarded by the free-state party both in 
and out of Kansas, may be seen by the letter 1 which Mr. 
Lawrence sent him on March 20, 1857, saying, among other 
things : 

But in case anything should occur, while you are engaged in a great 
and good cause, to shorten your life, you may be assured that your 
wife and children shall be cared for more liberally than you now pro- 
pose. The family of " Captain John Brown of Osawatomie " will not 
be turned out to starve in this country, until Liberty herself is driven 
out. I hope you will not run the risk of arrest. 

Mr. Lawrence then, in May, 1857, drew the subscription 
paper substantially as follows: 

The family of Captain John Brown of Osawatomie have no means 
of support, owing to the oppression to which he has been subjected in 
Kansas Territory. It is proposed to put them [his wife and five chil- 
dren] in possession of the means of supporting themselves, etc. 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 374. 
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The purpose of the subscription was to purchase, for one 
thousand dollars, land with improvements to the number of 
one hundred and sixty acres, of which eighty acres were to 
go to Mrs. Brown's farm, and the other half to the farm of 
Henry Thompson, who had married Ruth Brown, the only 
daughter of Brown's first marriage. There were fifteen sub- 
scribers, of whom one was anonymous ; the others were A. A. 
Lawrence, $310, G. L. Stearns, $260, John Bertram, of Salem, 
$75, J. Carter Brown, $100, W. R. Lawrence, J. M. S. 
Williams, and W. D. Pickman, each $50, Wendell Phillips 
and John E. Lodge, each $25, R. P. Waters, S. E. Peabody, 
John H. Silsbee, and " Cash " each $10, and B. Silsbee, $5. 
My own subscription took the form of my travelling expenses 
(about $50), to visit both Gerrit Smith in central New York, 
to whom $112 was due, and from whom the title deeds were to 
come, and the Brown and Thompson families at North Elba, to 
examine the land, satisfy the claims, and pay over the money. 
This I did in the first two weeks of August, 1857, — writing 
to Brown at Tabor, Iowa, August 14, that I had so done. To 
this he replied, August 27, substantially thus : 

I cannot express all the gratitude I feel to all the kind friends who 
contributed towards paying for the place at North Elba, after I had 
bought it ; as I am thereby relieved from a very great embarrassment, 
both with Mr. Smith and the young Thompsons; and also comforted 
with the feeling that my noble-hearted wife and daughters will not be 
driven either to beg, or to become a burden to my poor boys, who have 
nothing but their hands to begin with. 

Some of the meaner of Brown's enemies have charged him 
with personal dishonesty. All this time that he was waiting, 
to have Mr. Lawrence and others make good their promise to 
pay for the land they authorized him to buy, Brown was at 
liberty to draw on G. L. Stearns for thousands of dollars, for 
military uses in Kansas, — but made no use of this permission, 
though sadly distressed that the young men to whom he had 
promised payment (one of whom was afterwards killed at 
Harper's Ferry), and his own wife and daughter, had not 
received their due. Brown was, in truth, of the most scrupu- 
lous pecuniary honesty, though twice unfortunate in large 
business operations. I am afraid the same cannot be said of 
Governor Robinson, Pomeroy, Lane, or G. W. Brown. 

43 
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The effort of many writers of late years, and among them 
I am sorry to rank our associate Professor Spring, seems to 
have been to show that the men contending on the two sides 
in Kansas from 1855 to 1859 were equally low in mental and 
moral qualities. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
No doubt some of the leaders on the free-state side were men 
without what John Brown called " principle," — that is, men 
who had not seriously taken their position on moral and 
political issues and could not be swerved from it by selfish 
considerations. This was certainly the case with General 
Lane, the most popular leader of our friends there for some 
ten years ; as it was with Dr. Robinson and with his associate, 
General Pomeroy, the two chief agents of the Emigrant Aid 
Company. With these three men the controlling considera- 
tion usually was — what moves the second grade of politicians 
everywhere — their own political or personal interest, whether 
of ambition or of pecuniary profit. Some others, of less 
prominence, could be named among the free-state men whom 
I knew, — and I knew most of those on the side of freedom 
that achieved any distinction, — who sometimes let their self- 
ish interests mislead them. But the mass of the free-state 
settlers were not, what a recent English novelist styles them, 
"the riff-raff of Northern towns [meaning cities], enlisted by 
the Emigrants' Aid Societies, and most of them unused to 
bear arms of any kind." On the contrary, they were gen- 
erally from small country places in most of the northern 
States, and from the southern States of Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri in particular. They were not in the habit of 
carrying concealed arms, whether bowie knives, pistols, or 
whiskey flasks ; but they had been trained to the use of shot- 
guns and rifles, and many of them were of the local militia 
in their several States. What Mr. Gladstone, the London 
" Times " correspondent, said of them in November, 1856, 
agrees wholly with my own observation, substantially as 
follows: 

Contrasting the towns built by the free-state population with Leaven- 
worth and other places, where the majority are from the South, one 
remarks in the former a greater number of mechanics, shopkeepers, use- 
ful artisans and laborers, and in the latter an excess of lawyers, doctors, 
rumsellers, and barkeepers. 
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Let me name a few of these "riff-raff." Two brothers, 
Jefferson and Martin F. Conway, were born in Maryland, — 
one a carpenter, the other (afterwards judge and Congress- 
man) a law-student. Two brothers, John Montgomery and 
Samuel T. Shore, were born in North Carolina, — farmers who 
worked as such in Kansas, and fought under or in associa- 
tion with John Brown, afterwards Union soldiers in the 
Civil War. 

James Montgomery, the famous partisan leader, was born 
in Ohio, — a school-master in Kentucky, then a farmer in 
Missouri and in Kansas, — a distinguished officer in the 
Civil War. Professor Spring, who probably never knew 
him, disparages him as " not devoid of craft and stratagem, 
but without large mental or executive force." I knew him, 
and so did many others still living. In a life of unusual 
risks and exposure, and with a courage that never flinched, 
he fought through six or seven years of war, succeeded in 
most of his campaigns, and died, a veteran of the Civil War, 
in his bed in Kansas. I am incapable of measuring the 
amount of mental and executive force in a man, simply by 
reading about him, — but those who knew his career were 
the best judges of it. 

Six brothers, sons of John Brown, five of whom I knew, 
born in Ohio or Eastern New York, were farmers and wool- 
growers, and occasionally merchants, — all skilled in their 
business, whatever it might be ; trained from childhood to 
the use of arms and the management of horses, — admirable 
horsemen, like their father, and with most of the moral and 
domestic virtues, like him. Two of them were slain in 
Virginia, one in Kansas; two others enlisted in the Union 
army, but soon were incapacitated. The widow of one of 
them has a captain's pension, which John Brown, Jr., 
would never draw, preferring to support himself. Finally, 
there was John Brown himself, with the qualities the world 
knows. 

Here then are twelve of the early fighters in Kansas on 
the free-state side ; and no man who ever knew them could 
for a moment rank them with the hard-drinking, swearing, 
gambling, slaveholding men on the other side, or put the 
men on both sides in the same scoffing category. Perhaps 
the worst example of this false judgment was that of a col- 
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lege professor in the Kansas State University, F. H. Hodder, 
who, in a book called " Civil Government in Kansas," published 
more than ten years ago, said in substance : 

A third class consisted of adventurers of various sorts from both 
sections : broken-down politicians, restless, lawless men, to whom the 
restraints of civilization were irksome ; gamblers, ruffians, and fugitives 
from justice, — a class of men who always drift to new countries. They 
cared not whether slavery was voted up or down, but were ready to 
embrace any party that promised them office and power ; and welcomed 
a state of society in which murder, arson, and robbery would go 
unpunished. It was the presence of this class, ranged as they were 
on both sides of the political contest, that accounts largely for the 
disorder and bloodshed in the early history of the State. 

Now, if this professor were confining himself to what 
happened literally " in the early history of the State," — 
that is, after the admission of Kansas in 1861, — a measure 
of truth might be found in his picture. But then actual 
Civil War had supervened on the occasional civil war of the 
territorial period; and there is no evil like civil war to 
create, as well as to attract, the characters thus described. 
When that woe comes, it is as Ulysses says in "Troilus 
and Cressida" : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 

(Between whose endless jar justice resides), 

Should lose their names, and so should Justice, too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself. 

But in the territorial period not more than two or three 
of the free-state men could be described, as dozens on the 
other side might be, in the terms employed by Hodder. 
General Lane was in some respects such a person, but with 
certain redeeming and popular qualities. Dr. Robinson 
might be so portrayed by his enemies ; but it was not a 
fair description of him until after Kansas became a State. 
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George W. Brown, in his changing from one side to the 
other early in the territorial struggle, deserved some of the 
Hodder epithets. He was denounced by Dr. Robinson in 1857, 
and by most of the sincere free-state men in 1857 and 1858. 
His letters to Mr. Lawrence in the possession of this Society 
sufficiently disclose his character. The course of the national 
administration at Washington, whether directed by Jefferson 
Davis under the authority of President Pierce, or by the 
southern leaders under President Buchanan's authority, was 
a combination of force and fraud, which the chosen instru- 
ments, one after another, gradually revealed to the public. 
An important witness in 1856 and 1857 was John W. Geary, 
the Pennsylvania friend of Buchanan, sent out as Governor 
in August, to prevent the possibility of Buchanan's defeat, 
threatened by the continuance of the fighting in Kansas. In 
his private correspondence with President Pierce ("printed 
in 1904, by a kinsman of General Pierce), Governor Geary 
said (December 22, 1856) substantially this: 

The censure which has been heaped upon your administration, for 
mismanagement in Kansas affairs, is not attributable to you ; but is the 
consequence of the criminal complicity of public officers, some of whom 
you have removed, the moment you were clearly satisfied of their true 
position. I could not have credited it unless I had seen it with my 
own eyes, and had the most conclusive evidence of the fact, — that 
public officers would have lent themselves to carry out schemes which 
at once set at naught every principle of right and justice upon which 
the equality and existence of our government is founded. You know 
that there is no man in the Union that more heartily despises the 
abolitionists than I do, or more clearly perceives the pernicious ten- 
dency of their doctrines ; and on this question I trust I am an impartial 
judge. The persecutions of the Free State men here were not exceeded 
by those of the early Christians. . . . The men holding official position 
have never given you that impartial information . . . which your high 
position so imperatively demanded. ... I am satisfied that there was a 
settled determination in high quarters, to make this a Slave State at 
all hazards ; that policy was communicated here, to agents, and most 
of the public officers sent here were secured for its success. The conse- 
quence was that when Northern emigrants came here at an early day, — 
even before the Emigrant Aid Societies began to excite public attention, 
— certain persons along the borders of Missouri began to challenge 
unexceptionable settlers. Finding many not for a slave State, they 
were subjected to various indignities, and told that this soil did not 
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belong to such as them, and that they must settle in Nebraska. These 
immigrants, highly conservative in their character, excited by this unjust 
treatment, wrote back to their friends in the North ; and thus by a little 
indiscretion on the part of over-zealous persons in Missouri, a spark 
was ignited which nearly set the whole country in a flame. This 
virulent spirit of dogged determination, to force slavery into this 
Territory, has overshot its mark, and raised a storm. . . . Lecompte, 
Donaldson, Clarke, Woodson, Calhoun, and Isaacs were prominent 
actors in this fearful tragedy, and willing tools to carry out this 
wicked policy. They have therefore destroyed their public useful- 
ness. . . . Almost every public officer here conspired to give you ex parte 
and prejudiced statements. . . . There is a plan in Westport, Mo., to 
invade the Territory with 1000 men, to take possession of the Shawnee 
Reserve, about the 20th of February. The Indian agent lives there. 
Calhoun has been there ten or fifteen days. Can't you blow this 
conspiracy out of water? 

Again Geary wrote, January 12, 1857, substantially as 
follows : 

There has been, almost from the first, a combination here (the 
leaders of which are Gen. Calhoun, Sheriff Jones, with other lesser 
men at various points of the Territory, and having their headquarters 
at Westport,) to defeat my policy and to create the impression that the 
existing peace is entirely elusive, and without solid foundations. Vari- 
ous expedients have been devised to precipitate a collision between 
myself and the Pro-slavery party ; and with this view the most lying 
rumors have been put in circulation, and the boldest predictions of war 
proclaimed. 

Notwithstanding these faithful statements (which were 
quite true) but probably in consequence of them, Governor 
Geary was removed, or forced to resign, and another Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, supposed to be true to slavery, Robert J. 
Walker, was sent in his place. He too was converted by the 
same evidence which had transformed Geary, and came out 
finally on the free-state side. I met Governor Geary in Phila- 
delphia in April, 1857, soon after I had had a long conference 
with Governor Reeder at Easton, and both these Democrats 
confirmed to me all that I had heard from our own agents as 
to the designs and conduct of the border ruffians. 

I may remark here, once for all, that, according to the usual 
conception of human testimony, I may claim to be a competent 
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or, prima facie, a credible witness in regard to the early histori 
of Kansas, both as unorganized and disorganized Territorj 
and as a State in the Union. I became interested in the 
sparsely settled Territory, not as a landholder or settler, bul 
as a friend of free institutions, early in 1855, when I was ol 
full age and able to understand facts and draw inferences, — 
so far as a course of instruction at Harvard College could 
enable me. I kept up my acquaintance with events and per- 
sons there through the whole disturbed period, from 1855 to 
1862, by correspondence, travel, and careful reading of the 
conflicting evidence furnished by newspapers, President's 
Messages, and printed books and speeches. I never allowed 
my opinions to be biased by buying lands there or running 
for office. I expended a year's time, first and last, and what 
was for me a good deal of money, to make Kansas a free 
State, and have three times visited it and travelled through 
portions of it, to see what had been the upshot of our early 
efforts. I have never been hired, as several of the would-be 
historians and chroniclers of Kansas have been, to write up 
any man's merits or write down any man's faults. I am 
therefore puzzled, occasionally, to know why I should be 
attacked and traduced by men whose cause I espoused when 
the whole force of the national government was against them, 
and with whom I had no quarrel until they picked one them- 
selves with me. I am a member of the Kansas Historical 
Society, which has collected the largest mass in the world of 
the documents illustrating the early history of the State ; have 
spent days examining this collection, and been in friendly 
correspondence with its secretaries from the beginning. I can 
therefore speak from actual knowledge with regard to most of 
the persons active in the settlement of the disputed questions 
in Kansas, and, I think, have always been able to judge with 
reasonable impartiality of their conduct and motives. I did 
not know the weak but good-natured President Franklin 
Pierce, during his term of office, but I made his acquaintance 
later, and think I understand the lamentable inconsistencies 
in his character. I fell in, during my travels, with an occa- 
sional border ruffian of the better sort, — the kind that wore 
good black swallow-tailed coats when in society, and had the 
outward manners of gentlemen when sober. One case of this 
sort may be described here, for the interesting facts connected 
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with my short acquaintance with a young Kentuckian who 
soon after met his death as an invader of Kansas from 
Missouri. 

In the spring and summer of 1856 I devoted myself almost 
exclusively to the work of raising money to promote and pro- 
tect free-state migration from New England to Kansas. Late 
in the summer I set forth on a long journey, with credentials 
from my friends Dr. Howe and George L. Stearns, — then 
respectively member and Chairman of the State Kansas Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts, of which I soon after became Secre- 
tary. My first business on this journey was to visit the 
headquarters of the National Kansas Committee at Chicago, 
where I made the acquaintance of its Executive Committee, 
Captain Webster (afterward General Webster, and Grant's 
chief of staff), Harvey B. Hurd, and Mr. Dole, with their 
active and brilliant young clerk, Horace White, afterwards a 
distinguished journalist in Chicago and New York. From 
there I went on to the State capital of Iowa, then Iowa 
City, to have an interview with the Adjutant-General of 
the State, in regard to the use of the State muskets in 
Kansas; and from the capital I proceeded to the residence 
of Governor J. W. Grimes, afterwards senator and cabinet 
officer at Washington. He was at his home in Burlington, 
and I took tea with his family on a Sunday evening, and went 
with them to church to hear a discourse from Rev. Edward 
Beecher, with whom I had crossed the Mississippi the day 
before. Thence I proceeded by rail to Mount Pleasant, travel- 
ling on passes furnished by Fitz-Henry Warren, then superin- 
tendent of the Burlington and Missouri Railroad. At Mount 
Pleasant I had an interview with T. B. Eldridge, one of two 
brothers settled in Kansas, and sufferers by the destruction of 
the free-state Hotel in Lawrence in the preceding May. He 
was acting as superintendent of emigration to Kansas by the 
overland route, — the Missouri River being then closed to our 
settlers. He gave me information about my route through 
Iowa, and furnished me with a loaded revolver to protect me 
from the border ruffians, and a green plaid shawl to guard me 
from the dews and breezes of the prairie. I had never before 
nor since carried pistols, or any weapon except a stout stick, 
— but the dangers of this expedition were unknown, and so I 
took the loaded and capped Colt's pistol. It did not occur to 
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me to test its shooting powers at first, and it was not till I 
had passed through the region infested (theoretically) with 
enemies that I tried its effect on the prairie chickens that 
were flying and lighting all about me on the grain-growing 
fields of Iowa, and the wild lands of the Missouri bottom, 
along the river of that name. Then, as I was driving north- 
ward from Nebraska City on the Iowa side, I stopped my 
driver and alighted to have a near shot at a covey of prairie 
chickens. I snapped every cap of my six barrels, but neither 
charge went off. The powder had fallen from the nipple of 
the barrel, and the cap did not ignite the powder in the barrel 
itself. What I should have done, if engaged in a shooting 
match with a Missourian, I have sometimes queried, — perhaps 
thrown my pistol at his head. 

I travelled from Mount Pleasant through the whole length 
of Iowa, day and night, over the line by which our emigrant 
bands were likely to go, — rumbling over the prairie roads in 
old and filthy stage-coaches, and catching naps by the way. 
Sometimes we would tarry for what was left of the night at 
new and filthy taverns, where the beds were shocking, and the 
food uneatable except for prairie chicken and wild plums, 
which could be cooked simply. After four days of this, we 
reached the military station of Council Bluffs, three or four 
miles from the channel of the Missouri, with wide bottom 
lands between. Here I found a good hotel, and ate a good 
supper, but could not sleep there, because a river steamboat 
was " tied up " for a steamer ball, after which, in the midnight 
hours, it would start for St. Louis and Nebraska City, fifty or 
sixty miles down the great river, where I was to stop off and 
meet riders from Kansas. We left the Council Bluffs hotel 
after supper, lighted by a bright moon, in a huge stage wagon, 
and I found myself seated beside a black-coated Kentuckian, 
with wide Byron collar and conspicuous shirt-wristbands, on 
his way to the same steamboat, in company with a Lieutenant 
Foster of the Army. He was about my own age (twenty-four), 
and very conversable. We soon got into conversation, and 
he revealed himself as George Greathouse, son of the county 
clerk of that county in Kentucky, in which Henry Clay and 
Colonel Benton of Missouri had found their wives, who were 
sisters. 

He knew the Benton family, and in company with Ran- 
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dolph Benton, a son of the senator from Missouri, bad accom- 
panied one of the expeditions of Fremont across the Rockies. 
But in 1856 he was opposed to Benton, who was then a candi- 
date for governor of Missouri, and he gave me some details of 
the election campaign, which was then going on or had just 
closed. He said he was going out on the plains with his 
friend Foster of the army, to shoot the buffalo, then very com- 
mon in Nebraska and Kansas. Arrived at the steamboat 
landing, we found (as he had anticipated) that a ball was to 
begin at once, and after securing our staterooms for down the 
river, he prepared himself for taking part in it, — having 
already, at the hotel, arrayed himself in funereal black for the 
festive occasion, — the color and costume then deemed suitable 
for balls. He found a partner in a pretty girl in blue silk 
with a muslin waist, and danced with her several times. 
When I had disburdened myself of my heavy revolver in my 
stateroom, I joined him in the steamer's saloon, and between 
the dances we continued our conversation about Missouri and 
the Bentons and Fremont. The latter was then a candidate 
for the presidency, and I listened with interest to what he 
may have told me about a man I had never seen and whom 
he had known years before. Of course I did not disclose 
the capacity in which I was then travelling, and we avoided 
by mutual consent the topic of the Kansas troubles. 

In the morning after the ball, I left the steamer at Nebraska 
City, bidding my Kentucky friend farewell, and not expecting 
to see him again, as he was to land some miles below and go 
out on the plains. I found that I had not time to enter 
Kansas through Nebraska, as Colonel Higginson had a few 
weeks earlier. I spent the Sunday in Nebraska City, saw 
the free-state men there, including a red-shirted rider from 
Kansas, and on Monday started by land up the river to 
Council Bluffs on my return. We stopped at a small town, 
either Sidney or Tabor, in Fremont County, for dinner, and 
waited there an hour or two, until our horse had eaten and 
digested his meal. As I was strolling about the little tavern, 
after my dinner, whom should I come upon at the stable but 
my Kentucky friend, with two or three horses, which he was 
feeding. No longer in ball-room black, he was dressed in the 
prairie costume of gray flannel and boots, without a coat. I 
spoke to him and said, " Why are you here, and not out on 
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the prairie shooting buffaloes ? " He hung his head, and re- 
plied, " Down in Missouri they told me that the abolitionists 
are making trouble in Kansas, and I am going in with some 
of our men to put a stop to it." I urged him not to do so, 
saying that he had better keep out of harm's way, as " the 
dragoons of Uncle Sam will keep the peace there, and you 
will not be needed." He said that he had promised to go in, 
and must keep his word. He did so, joined an invading 
party, and was shot in a skirmish near Franklin, in the vicin- 
ity of Lawrence. My friend Whitman, when I saw him after- 
ward in Massachusetts, where he spoke at some of the Kansas 
meetings for which I had made arrangements, in October, — 
one, I remember, was at Carlisle, near Concord, — told me that 
he had seen Greathouse lying dead on the prairie between 
Lawrence and Franklin. He remembered the incident, which 
was not uncommon in Kansas that year, from the singularity 
of the man's name (Greathouse), which he had never heard 
before. There were many of those fighting on the pro-slavery 
side, no doubt, as agreeable and as reckless as my Kentucky 
comrade of a single night. 

All this time, from June to September, 1856, bodies of 
immigrants and individuals had been making their way into 
the Territory, — some, but by no means all, through the 
agency of the Emigrant Aid Company, of Boston. This 
company had been very active in aiding immigrants and send- 
ing rifles during 1855 and 1856, but had suffered much by loss 
of its property from the Missouri raids. It left the work, in 
the later months of 1856 and the whole year 1857, largely 
to the National Kansas Committee and the Massachusetts 
State Committee, and to Gerrit Smith, who gave one thousand 
dollars a month during the active period of hostilities in 1856, 
and for some months longer. The State committee used the 
funds of the Faneuil Hall committee, after the thorough 
organization of the State committee by the election of George 
L. Stearns as its chairman; having previously had its funds 
used in a masterly way by Dr. Howe, during the months 
of June and July. From about the first of August, 1856, 
Mr. Stearns and his State committee became the working 
centre of aid to the free-state men of Kansas, and were 
heartily seconded by the Middlesex County committee, of 
which I had been secretary since early in June ; by the Wor- 
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cester County committee, of which Colonel Higginson was an 
active member ; and by the Hampden County committee, of 
which my brother-in-law, George Walker, an old friend of 
John Brown while he lived in Springfield, was chairman. 
There were other county committees, and numberless town 
committees in Massachusetts, which had been formed during 
the summer and autumn ; and from all these contributing 
sources many thousand dollars in money, arms, and clothing, 
poured into Kansas during 1856 and 1857, — to an aggregate 
far exceeding, I believe, the contributions made by Mr. Law- 
rence's Emigrant Aid Company, even in paid-up stock sub- 
scriptions (1145,300) during its whole existence. Professor 
Carruth gave a fair and favorable account to the Kansas 
Historical Society in January, 1897, of all the operations of 
the Emigrant Aid Company for the eight years of its active 
existence (1854-1862), from which I have taken the figures 
above. He shows that it had other resources, which brought 
up its total to be accounted for in 1862 to $172,218 ; of which 
more than half had passed through the hands of General 
Pomeroy. Commenting on Pomeroy, afterwards senator in 
Congress from Kansas, Professor Carruth said : 1 

Mr. Pomeroy was not, however, a financier. Some mild-mannered 
Westerner once warned a stranger against trifling with Wild Bill, ex- 
plaining that he was "reckless with fire arms." Mr. Pomeroy was 
reckless with drafts. The books do not show for what many of these 
drafts were drawn, but it is fair to presume that all bargains were con- 
strued liberally in behalf of the emigrant. . . . Pomeroy always paid 
liberally. He was not the man to make a sharp bargain for the com- 
pany. Very likely the company would have dismissed him if he had 
done so. Three mills, costing in New York $4000, paid in freight 
$2146, and an additional $583 for storage. The proprietor of the 
Herald of Freedom [one of Mr. Lawrence's witnesses against John 
Brown] repaid his loan of $2000 in territorial scrip which was never 
redeemed. An agent of the company [perhaps Dr. Robinson], in mak- 
ing settlement, turned in ten shares of Quindaro town stock at $3578, 
which was then rated high, but soon became worthless. 

The expenses of the Boston office of the company in eight 
years were $30,465 ; of the agents in Kansas, Professor 
Carruth estimated the cost at $27,000 as below the mark, — 

1 Transactions, Kansas State Historical Society, vi. 94, 95. 
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no exact account appearing. Probably some of the expenses 
of sending on rifles were charged in the Kansas expenses. 
Finally the assets of the company existing in February, 1862, 
were all sold at auction to a Boston firm for $16,150, — less 
than twelve per cent of their nominal value, which was then 
figured by the treasurer as $143,322.98. That one-tenth part of 
the emigration of free-state men to Kansas in the four critical 
years was due, directly or indirectly, to the Emigrant Aid 
Company in 1854-1857, would in my judgment be a large esti- 
mate. There are no figures showing even that small percent- 
age. Nevertheless it did a good work, and if its finances in 
Kansas had been in the hands of more careful men, it would 
probably have done more. Two of the pro-slavery governors 
of the Territory, Walker and Stanton, came to their duties in 
Kansas on tickets issued by the company. They were duly 
converted to our side, — but hardly by officers of the com- 
pany. One of its defaulting debtors, G. W. Brown, claims 
chief credit for their conversion ; but few believe his story, or 
his motives to have been other than money-making. So 
notorious, even in 1857, were several of the would-be leaders 
of the free-state men, for utilizing their position to advance 
their own interests, that my friend G. L. Stearns wrote in 
May, 1857, to his friends in New York : 

Many of the Free State leaders, being engaged in speculations, are 
willing to accept peace on any terms. Brown and his friends will hold 
to the original principle of making Kansas free, without regard to 
private interests. 

I was personally cognizant at the time of these facts. But 
the bulk of the free-state men were honest, unselfish men, 
like Samuel Walker and James Montgomery, both of them 
steady friends of John Brown, and both of that unconquerable 
Scotch-Irish blood, which has been so conspicuous in the wars 
and revolutions of the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Too little is known in this part of the world of these two 
men, and particularly of Montgomery, — for Walker has been 
cited as a witness by Messrs. Robinson and Lawrence, al- 
though a man as unlike them as possible. Montgomery has 
been already briefly described by me ; but here is the testi- 
mony of a late Kansas settler, Judge Botkin, who, a veteran 
soldier of the Civil War at the age of nineteen, settled in Linn 
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County, which had been Montgomery's home for ten years. 
The judge quotes with approval the saying of John Brown, — 
" Captain Montgomery is the only soldier I have met among 
the prominent Kansas men; he is a natural chieftain, and 
knows how to lead." Then Judge Botkin tells this thrilling 
anecdote of the last sermon preached by Montgomery (a 
Campbellite) but a few days before his death, at Trading Post, 
where the ruffian Hamilton had murdered or left for dead 
ten Kansas settlers in May, 1858. It is substantially as 
follows : 

On the Sunday before his death, in December, 1871, Montgomery 
preached at Trading Post. It was my privilege to hear his discourse. 
I sat near the front, with Austin Hall and Amos Hall on the one hand, 
and Mrs. Harvey Smith on the other. The Halls were of the number 
of Hamilton's victims in the Marais des Cygnes massacre, who fell at 
the first fire, and escaped by feigning death. Mrs. Smith was formerly 
Mrs. Colpetzer, wife and widow of one of Hamilton's victims. In the 
audience were various children of the victims. Also a score or more 
of the men were present who had stood around the bodies of the slain, 
and applaudingly shouted "Amen ! " when their renowned leader regis- 
tered his vow that the blood of the dead and the tears of the widows 
and children should not be shed in vain. It was an audience worthy 
of the hero, and only a James Montgomery, in spirit and action, was 
worthy of such an audience. As he arose to begin the services, and 
fixed his gaze on the familiar faces of those who had suffered, and 
whose sufferings he had so fully avenged, a gleam of joy and satisfac- 
tion seemed to blaze from his penetrating eyes, and thrilled the au- 
dience into perfect accord. He hesitated a moment, and then requested 
all to arise and sing " Battle Hymn of the Republic." The noble 
thought of that grand hymn stirred the crowd to the deepest depth of 
feeling. The text was in keeping with the occasion. " Be not de- 
ceived ; God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." His theme was the accountability of communities, 
institutions, and nations to the same laws of God that govern the 
individual. The discourse was logical, powerful, and impressive. 
Before us stood that tall and slender form ; his shaggy shock of long 
black hair and his shaggier black whiskers united to entirely enclose 
in a circle the forehead, the eyes and nose, but left enough exposed to 
reveal the deep and sincere earnestness of the speaker. With his 
first sentence he was not only in elbow touch with his hearers, but 
enchained them with his magnetic manner and qualities. After having 
illustrated how God's will has been worked out by men in our own 
national affairs, and how at times men, without realizing the fact, 
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have uttered prophecies that were fulfilled to the letter, he broke out 
with substantially these words . " I call upon my old friends in this 
audience, and upon brother Austin Hall particularly, to remember 
what I said to you at a certain sorrowful meeting, nearly fourteen years 
ago, when I prophesied that the remaining years of slavery could be 
numbered upon the fingers of one hand, — and that, in that period, I 
would lead a host of negro soldiers, dressed in the national uniform, in 
the redemption of our country and the negro race from the curse of 
slavery." 

It was an impressive scene and occasion, and being the old hero's 
last sermon (for he died a few days afterward), it was a memorable 
one. 

This was Professor Spring's man of straw, " without large 
mental or executive force." Montgomery was exactly what 
Brown called him, " a natural leader," — a chevalier, in fact, 
and always holding himself a little above his followers, as his 
Scotch ancestors had done. Walker was a man of another 
type, — resembling Montgomery chiefly in the indispensable 
quality of intrepid courage on all occasions; but otherwise a 
"good fellow," ready to follow if not to lead, and of a hearty 
social turn. When I held my interview with him at Law- 
rence (1882), he was sitting in his shirt-sleeves in the shade 
of his livery stable, — he a retired volunteer colonel of the 
Civil War. His bearing was such as to give you instinctive 
confidence in what he might say, — nothing vainglorious, 
nothing for effect, no afterthoughts. If he afterward denied 
some of the things he said to me, as Governor Robinson seemed 
to imply, in his long letter to Mr. Lawrence among our files, it 
was probably because Robinson had misrepresented the point 
in question. His bearing never did inspire confidence in me, 
although he seems to have induced Mr. Lawrence to take him 
at his own valuation, which was always a high one. A Kansas 
Quaker, William H. Coffin, cousin of Levi Coffin, one of the 
leading conductors on the " Underground Railroad," has this 
to say of Walker: 

He was really an unassuming, quiet man in private life, and a good 
citizen ; and yet he proved to be a born leader and a man of fearless 
bravery, iron will, and determination. He and Major Abbott prob- 
ably did more fighting with their companies than any other leaders, 
unless it might be old John Brown in the Southern counties. 
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Born of Scotch-Irish parentage in Pennsylvania, and bred 
to rough labors, Walker at the age of thirty-three went to 
Kansas in March, 1855, as one of a large party of men, women, 
and children, intending to settle as a community, and without 
help from any Aid Company. Walker did settle by himself 
in Kanwaka township, Douglas County, seven miles west of 
Lawrence, April 12, 1855. This was about equally near to 
Lawrence and Lecompton, the two chief towns of the anti- 
slavery and pro-slavery parties. Topeka was not far off. 
Early in May or late in April he was visited by Jones of 
Westport, afterwards sheriff, with 150 mounted men, who 
threatened Walker, and told him they would be back in two 
weeks, "to drive all the damned nigger-stealers from the 
Territory." And now I quote, in substance, from Walker's 
colloquial narrative. He was an Ohio Democrat, but he knew 
his rights. 

As soon as the Missourians were out of sight, I dropt my axe, and 
started around the settlement to let my friends know what was up. I 
travelled all night afoot, and the next day 86 men met at my cabin. 
We organized ourselves into a military company, the Bloomington 
guards, and I was first sergeant. It was the first company organized 
in Kansas. Having no arms, the guards made a levy of $2 each, and 
sent our captain, Read, to Massachusetts, after Sharp's rifles. The 
captain never came back, but in December, 1855, 80 rifles came to my 
charge from Boston. I notified the company to meet me at night on 
the Wakarusa ; and that night we entered Lawrence, a well equipped 
army of 80 men. The border ruffians at Lecompton somehow heard 
what I had received, and came down to search my premises. They 
found no arms, but set fire to my haystacks, corn and other crops, and 
destroyed everything we had. Winter was at hand, no work, and no 
floor or loft in the cabin, and nothing but a small cookstove to keep us 
warm. I made up my mind from that day forward, until either the 
border ruffians or ourselves were driven from Kansas, I would live at 
their expense, and kept my resolution. Sometimes we had plenty to 
eat, sometimes nothing, but through it all we managed to live. 

Now I submit that Robinson would have been no worse a 
man if, like Walker, he had " borne arms" ; and I would have 
asked Mr. Lawrence, as soon as I knew him (the next year) 
whether there was any moral claim on Walker to buy eat- 
ables of the men who had destroyed his crops, if he could find 
any of their property to make good the loss. And bear in 
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mind that he was one of the most industrious and useful 
citizens of Kansas from that day to his death. But to go on 
with the substance of his narrative : 

In the summer of 1855, I lost a valuable yoke of oxen, and went to 
Westport in Missouri to look for them. At night, not daring to go to a 
house, I lariated my horse and lay down on the grass. A terrible rain 
came on, and I determined to venture into some Indian cabin, tried sev- 
eral, but could get no lodging. Finding a more pretentious house, I 
asked a boy if I could get to pass the night there. He said, " No, — 
by and by bad Indians come, bring whiskey, make a row, — chop 
head off dam quick." I determined to risk bad Indians rather than 
wild woods. The woman of the house got me some supper and gave 
me a bed. 

The Indians came, thirty men and women, with ten gallons 
of whiskey, and made a night of it. In the morning Walker 
counted six squaws and nine bucks lying on the floor in a 
heap, all dead drunk. " I have seen many sprees," he adds, 
"but never another like that." In August the successor of 
Governor Reeder, Wilson Shannon from Ohio, came, and 
Walker with other Ohio men went over to Lecompton to hear 
what he had to say, which was substantially this : 

When he got out of his carriage he could hardly stand. He made a 
speech, stating that he was from the North, but had no sympathy with 

the Free State party ; they were a lot of d d abolitionists, whom he 

hated ; the laws of the Legislature should be enforced, and he had the 
whole power of the general government to back him. Several Free 
State men were standing together, whom he seemed to recognize ; kept 
looking at them and pointing to them, and said, " I have no sympathy 
with nigger-stealers." 

This was the representative of the government, to which 
Mr. Lawrence says Robinson was loyal. After the Wakarusa 
war, in which Walker and John Brown had parts, the hard 
winter of 1855-1856 came on. He says in substance : 

Old settlers will never forget that winter. The mercury went down 
lower and lower till it registered 20 degrees below zero, and remained 
at that point some time. Provisions ran low, no money was to be had, 
nor any employment. I was driven to such an extremity that I went 
to Lawrence searching for work all day, — finding none, went to Lane 
in the evening and told him my family were starving. I would do any- 
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thing, — make rails, chop wood or anything else. Lane could give me 
no work, but gave me an order on the store for $11, that I could pay 
back when able. I bought flour and bacon, sugar and coffee, and 
started home through the deep snow. My wife got up, made some 
batter-cakes, fried some bacon and made coffee, — a meal such as I 
never enjoyed again in my life. We used wild sorrel for pies, and 
wild peas for soup ; wild plums and gooseberries were also plenty that 
year. In April, Cols. Buford and Titus arrived, with a force of 1000 
men, recruited in the South, and made headquarters three miles from 
my house, building a strong blockhouse a mile from Lecompton and 
another on Washington creek. Their first aggressive act was to drive 
a Free State man, Nicholas, from his claim on that creek ; and eight 
men, headed by Walker, started to his rescue. One of the eight, Luke 
Allen, wore a red shirt, like one of Buford's men. About five miles 
southwest of Lawrence, he espied a mounted captain riding down the 
Wakarusa, with sword and pistols and bowie knives. Behind him 
were two or three wagons, heavy-laden, and guarded by a detachment 
of men, conveying supplies from Lecompton to Franklin. The cap- 
tain, mistaking Allen for a friend, inquired the way to Franklin, and 
said when he went back he would " wipe out " Nicholas. Hardly were 
the words out of his mouth when eight or ten carbines were pointed at 
him ; and he was forced to dismount — ungraciously, for he was a brave 
fellow. In the meantime Walker and Allen climbed up the bank and 
awaited the coming of the wagons. As they passed by, Walker and 
Allen levelled their rifles and ordered them to surrender, which they 
did, without firing a shot. Among the articles captured were one bay 
horse, six yoke of oxen, three good wagons, loaded with flour, bacon, 
etc., five kegs of powder, a barrel of whiskey, rifles, revolvers, bowie 
knives and a gold-mounted sword. The captain begged for his horse 
and sword, saying the ladies of Mobile had given them, and he would 
rather die than give them up. __ I returned them to him. 

Thus was Walker for a time enabled to live at the expense 
of the enemy. But the time for more serious fighting was 
now at hand. The attack on Lawrence by Atchison and 
his army (in which an Englishman calling himself Robert H. 
Williams says he was a soldier) was imminent, and Walker 
was despatched with a letter to Governor Shannon, in Le- 
compton, from the Lawrence Committee of Safety, asking his 
protection for the threatened town. Walker says it might 
have been defended by the seven hundred free-state men in 
it, " but for the actions of Pomeroy, Roberts, and a few others, 
who insisted they should lay down their arms and submit to 
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the United States marshal." "At that time," he says, "Rob- 
inson was a prisoner, Lane was gone, and there were no men 
who could be looked to as leaders." He adds : * 

My road [to Lecompton] led me past the camp of the border ruffians 
and past my own house. Not seeing any pickets, ... I went into my 
cabin to get my overcoat, leaving my pistols in my holster and my old 
musket at the door. Imagine my surprise on entering to find ... a 
sergeant and six men [border ruffians]. As good luck would have it, the 
children were all asleep except the two oldest, who were posted about me. 
I said nothing, and my wife said nothing. The sergeant asked me where 
I was going and where I was from. I informed him that I lived on 
Washington creek, a settlement of pro-slavery people, that I was a 
member of the grand jury then in session at Lecompton, and that I 
was not well. ... 1 asked for an overcoat. My wife said she had one 
that belonged to her husband, and that I could have it if I would prom- 
ise to return it. I took the overcoat and left. . . . [At] the door two 
men from Missouri came up. . . . heavily armed and well mounted. I 
told them the same story, and as they were going to Lecompton and 
believing me all right, they told me what was going to be done ; that the 
United States marshal would take his posse into Lawrence, make his 
arrests, and then disband them . . . ; that they would then burn and 
sack it, and then drive out every abolitionist in Kansas and appropriate 
their improvements. . . . near Lecompton we met a man who knew 
me — Mr. James Curlien. He asked me where I was going. One of 
the men spoke up and said that I was a member of the grand jury. 
" The hell he is," was all the reply I heard, for I left them just then, 
not wishing to argue with them. ... In a few moments the men came 
thundering along. . . . Dropping my old musket, I drew my revolvers 
and got ready. . . . "Now, damn you, tell me what you are going to 
Lecompton for." " To carry a message to the governor," I replied. 
" They want protection down there." Putting spur to their horses, 
they dashed into Lecompton before me. . . . [Presently] a man named 
Corbet, who . . . though a pro-slavery man, was bound to me by personal 
favors done him, stopped me . . . [and said] I must not enter the town ; 
that a party was forming to take and hang me. He told me to give 
him the letter to the governor and light out for his home [five miles 
out], where he would bring me the answer. Looking up the road, I 
sa.w five mounted men riding like mad towards me, and yelling at the 
top of their voices. I threw Corbet the letter, and, turning, put my 
horse on the run. . . . [They were] better mounted than I, and the balls 
began to whistle round me uncomfortably close. I made for a ravine, 

1 Transactions, Kansas State Historical Society, vi. 260-262. 
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and was soon out of sight in the timber. . . . [They] went back to 
town and reported that they had killed the damned Yankee and left him 
lying in the road. . . . Corbet brought me the governor's reply, set- 
ting forth, in substance, that the citizens of Lawrence were all traitors 
and could, therefore, expect no protection from him. . . . I . . . reached 
Lawrence about daylight, with the governor's letter. The committee 
advised us to hide our arms, saying that no harm would be done when 
it was found that the parties sought were not in the city. Captain 
Abbott, Stone, McWhinney, Saunders, Wright, Leonard, Umbarger 
and myself . . . [took] our company and [left]. . . . That evening [May 
21, 1856] we waylaid a provision train returning from Lawrence, and cap- 
tured several wagons laden with plunder. ... At that time the pros- 
pects for the free state party looked worse than ever before or since. 
. . . There were but four free-state companies with anything like a 
complete organization. . . . Captains Abbott, Shores, John Brown, sr., 
and John Brown, jr., had a few men with them ; while Captain 
Mitchell, . . . and Captain Saunders, had a few more. Two com- 
panies at Topeka and my own company were about the only ones that 
kept up their drill. Our forces did not amount, all together, to more 
than 400. 

It was immediately after this that Brown made his stroke 
at Pottawatomie, and a few days later captured Pate and his 
company of border ruffians at Black Jack. From that time 
the free-state cause began to gain, and one victory after 
another for that side startled the administration at Washing- 
ton, and in July led to the appointment of Governor Geary in 
place of the drunken, incompetent Shannon. Robinson tried 
to make it appear that Pierce and Davis plotted to have the 
free-state men come into collision with the army, and that 
John Brown was always itching to bring on such a collision 
and urging his friends to do it. These theories do not keep 
probability even in distant view. If such was Brown's con- 
stant purpose, why did he not do it ? Not for lack of oppor-. 
tunity, for he was in the field with companies of men for eight 
or nine months in 1855-1856, was in the near presence of United 
States troops many times, and was sometimes pursued by them. 
Why did he not for once turn upon them and bring on the war 
which he and Lane are constantly charged with desiring ? One 
good reason was that Brown wished for nothing of the sort, 
and another was that the rank and file of the army, and even 
some of the higher officers, were friendly to the free-state 
cause, and aided its advocates on several occasions to escape 
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arrest and imprisonment by the border ruffian territorial au- 
thorities. Mr. Walker gives several instances of this in his 
own experience, and the narrative is in substance as follows : 1 

Sometime in June I received notice that a Capt. McDonald, a border 
ruffian, was about to raid my cabin and burn everything. I picked ten 
men from my company, sent my family away, and opened loopholes for 
rifles ; set lookouts and then went to bed. At 2 a. m. I was told that 
horsemen were coming from the northeast (the Missouri direction). 
In a moment every man was at his post. It was bright moonlight, and 
every movement of the marauders was distinguishable ; about 30 in 
force, they rode leisurely up to my house, not expecting resistance. 
McDonald's orders were distinctly heard. They dismounted, tied their 
horses to my fence and filed into the yard. When the last man was 
inside my feuce, outspoke ten Sharp's rifles, and four of them lay 
wounded on the grass. The rest fled ; but two men and four horses 
were captured. John Shannon, son of the governor, was in the party, 
but escaped unhurt. Among the captives was a notorious desperado 
named Wauffle, who had lived near me awhile, and had been cared for 
by Mrs. Walker when sick and deserted by his friends. This fact was 
generally known, and my wife had difficulty in keeping my men from 
stringing him up, then and there. At daybreak I disbanded my men, 
and went to house of a friend to sleep. As soon as Gov. Shannon 
heard of the fight, in which his son was reported killed, he sent some 
companies of U. S. soldiers, under Capt. Sturges, an old playmate of 
mine, and went along with them to avenge his son's death, — swearing 
he would have my scalp before night. He asked my wife where I was ; 
she said I had gone and taken the spoils of the fight with me. Shannon 
grew very angry, and tried to ride into my cabin ; but Capt. Sturges 
held him back, and placed a guard at my door. ... As soon as the 
coast was clear, I left for the Wakarusa rendezvous, and waited there 
till evening, believing that my cabin was burned. At evening I started 
for Lawrence. While trudging along, lost in thought, near the claim 
of Capt. Barber (brother of the man murdered in December), I was 
startled by the tramp of horses, and looking ahead, saw coming along 
the road Gov. Shannon, Col. Titus, and Captain Sturges with some 50 
soldiers. They were single file, Shannon between Titus and Sturges, — 
the latter followed by his men. I jumped into a clump of bushes, not 
ten feet from the road, and cocked my rifle, determined to kill the gov- 
ernor, at least, if discovered. But Shannon and his comrades were 
looking at something, the other side of the road, and did not see me. 
Captain Sturges and his men all recognized me, some nodding, some 
smiling and some giving the military salute. 

1 Transactions, Kansas State Historical Society, vi. 262, 263. 
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If this is not conclusive as to the attitude of these soldiers, 
what would be ? Another scene in which Walker figured re- 
lates to a better known event, the dispersion of the free-state 
legislature at Topeka by Colonel Sumner, at that time the rank- 
ing army officer in the Territory, who had made a treaty with 
John Brown and his captives three weeks before, by which Pate 
the Virginian got his freedom. The date now is July 3, 1856. 
The narrative of Walker continues substantially as follows : * 

Our leaders were then either away or in the hands of the enemy. 
Colonel Sumner was camped near Topeka with 600 men. The evening 
before the opening of the legislature, Col. Sumner sent me a note, say- 
ing he wished to see me on important business. I went, and found him 
surrounded by U. S. marshals and deputies, and a large party of pro- 
slavery men, among them Acting Governor Woodson, Stringfellow, 
Judge Cato, Judge Elmore, and others that I did not know. I felt 
uneasy. Col. Sumner said, " The governor and the marshal both say 
that if I attempt to disperse the legislature tomorrow, you fellows will 
resist ; that Lane is on the other side of the river with 400 men, and 
that you can command a thousand more on this side." 

" That 's all nonsense," said I ; " there are not 400 men in Topeka. 
Lane is out of the Territory, and no one will think of hindering you or 
the marshal." 

The marshal jumped up and paced up and down. " Do you pretend 
to s~ay, that the governor and I would misrepresent the facts to Col. 
Sumner? If he should go into Topeka and attempt to read the gov- 
ernor's proclamation, he would be shot down at the end of the first 
line." 

" Bah," said I, " no such thing ! I am not armed, but I '11 go with 
the colonel, and stand before him till he reads all the messages in 
Kansas, if you say so. There will be no resistance." On that a Texan 
named Perkins, an officer in the army, sprang up and handed me his 
pistols, with " By God, as good a fellow as you shan't be without arms, 
if I can help it." The governor stared at the marshal, and the marshal 
at the governor. They began to lose confidence in the troops, and 
well they might. Many a night, after being hounded all day by the 
soldiers, under the marshal or governor, have I walked into their camp, 
and received the treatment of a prince, — food and ammunition, more 
than I could carry away. Col. Sumner called me to one side and said, 
"Walker, I don't want to hurt any one; you are all right and have 
my sympathies ; but the government is against you, and I must obey 
the government." He then dismissed me and I went back into 
Topeka. 

1 Transactions, Kansas State Historical Society, vi. 264, 265. 
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It turned out as Walker had said. Why should Brown, or 
any other free-state man, wish to shoot at such soldiers as 
these ? The idea is preposterous. One man, however, always 
tongue-valiant, but never, since his California riot, in any en- 
gagement, Charles Robinson, published in his book, issued 
thirty-six years afterward (1892), a conversation that he says 
he had with Colonel Sumner in that same July. It is this : 

Colonel Sumner . . . complained that the Legislature compelled him 
to make a show of force, when Robinson told him the movement [against 
the legislature] was violating a constitutional right of the people, and 
had he [Robinson] been at Topeka, he would have made it necessary 
for him to kill some one in doing so [p. 298]. 

As the killing would have been in resisting United States 
soldiers, Robinson would have us believe that he would have 
done the very thing which he charges Brown with always 
being ready and eager to do. But the imprisoned governor 
would have done no such thing. He was probably devoutly 
thankful that he was in prison, and not called upon to show 
his valor at Topeka. 

I need make no more quotations from Walker's lively nar- 
ration of events. The whole is printed in the sixth volume 
of the Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society 
(pp. 249-274), published in 1900, and never, I think, called in 
question for its substantial accuracy Walker was a warm 
friend of Brown, though not agreeing with him in some 
points; and what he knew about the army would naturally 
have been known to Brown. He was also a friend of Lane's, 
and would not have swallowed Robinson's wild tales of Lane's 
assassination schemes. Had he heard of them, Walker would 
have said, " That is Lane's tall talk," and laughed them down. 

I am now coming to a serious examination of the Kansas 
manuscripts in possession of our Society, but must defer 
their explanation to a later meeting. 

Edward Stan wood, for Worthington C. Ford, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, a Corresponding Member, communicated the 
following letters, with an introductory note by Mr. Ford. 

In this passage of letters between Edward Everett and John 
McLean is discussed the question of patronage and the prin- 
ciples which should control the distribution of public office. 
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The writers, as well as the time, of the letters make them of 
historical interest. McLean had served under Monroe and 
under John Quincy Adams ; he passed from Adams into the 
Jackson regime, as severe a test of a man's character as could 
be devised. That he had used the patronage of the post-office 
for political ends was the firm conviction of Adams, who was 
in a position to know. The very fact that Jackson wished him 
to remain in the post-office is good proof that he had been 
useful, if not instrumental, in securing Jackson's election. It 
was a time of political proscription, and McLean could not 
have been considered with favor by Jackson if he had re- 
mained as neutral as he would wish us to believe he had 
been. Refusing to make a sweep among the postmasters, he 
was elevated to the Supreme Bench, where he served for many 
years, and from which he delivered a dissenting opinion in 
the momentous Dred Scott case. One point in these letters 
can be emphasized, the general testimony given to the high 
purposes of the }'ounger Adams, and the unanimous commenda- 
tion given to his methods of appointing to office. This really 
involves high praise, for no abuse of patronage is laid at his 
door. 

Edward Everett to John McLean. 

(Prirate.) Boston, 1 Aug. 1828 

Dear Sir, — In pursuance of the intimation in my late letter to you, 
I now beg leave to make a few remarks, in reply to your letter of the 
14 July. It is only to the first of these, that I attach any importance 
myself, the rest I throw out, rather because you seem to invite the ex- 
pression of an opinion, than because it ought to have any weight with 
you, when expressed. 

All that I wish particularly to say is, that I hope you have not 
inferred, from the mean and false insinuations in the Boston States- 
man, that I have or have had anything to do with editing the Patriot. 
Your addressing me so particularly, on the suhject of editorial remarks 
in that paper, about the time, when the profligate print, just named, 
was daily asserting or intimating, that I was engaged, in some way, in 
editing it, leads me to think it possible, that you might have supposed, 
that, as in the case of most other lies, there was, at least, a foundation 
of truth in this. I beg leave, therefore, to assure you, that the insinu- 
ation is false, and as mean as false, considering that it was first made, 
in reference to some editorial remarks in the Patriot, complimentary 
to myself. 

With this observation, excited by your having written to me, at this 
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particular juncture, prudence would bid me stop. I will venture, how- 
ever, on a better principle than prudence, viz : honest frankness, to 
hazard a few additional remarks, suggested by the general terms of 
your letter. 

I need not say, that your course in the administration of your office 
has, as far as I have been personally concerned or personally acquainted 
with it, been, in the highest degree, liberal, and such as to command, 
and, on all proper occasions, to draw forth my acknowledgments. I 
have, at the same time, supposed, that you were not friendly to the 
stability of the Administration ; that your political partialities lay with 
the Vice-President [Calhoun] ; and that the patronage of your office 
assumed a corresponding direction. I own I am not in possession of 
facts, which account sufficiently for my having, at any time, such an 
impression. Certainly I have none, which makes it difficult for me, to 
credit your assurance of having pursued a neutral course. For this 
course, you are aware, you have generally had credit — the adminis- 
tration papers, generally, have commended your official character in 
the highest terms ; and when the question of the increase of salary 
was before Congress, the Adm° men were as ready to support it, as 
the Opp a . 

I differ from you, a little, as to the extent, to which the members of 
an Administration ought to carry their neutrality. The Postmaster 
Geul. is not, by usage, a member of the Cabinet Council ; but, as 
you justly observe, his functions are as delicate and important as 
those of any officer of the Government, and his patronage probably 
greater. "We are now (happily or unhappily?) in that political con- 
dition, that our parties divide, not on principles as formerly, but on 
personal preferences, so capriciously combined with principles, in 
different parts of the Union, that what aids a candidate in one 
place injures him in another. What then binds the mass of the 
parties together, I say the mass, not the high-minded, few, patriotic 
individuals, — but the mass ? Indubitably the hope of office, and its 
honors and emoluments. The consequence is, that the moment any 
Administration is formed, every man out of office, and desirous of getting 
in, is arrayed against it. If the Administration then discard the prin- 
ciple of bestowing patronage on their political friends, they turn against 
themselves not only the expectants but the incumbents. We both prob- 
ably know cases, — I certainly do, — of incumbents, who have actually 
become hostile, on the calculation, that they are safe now, and can make 
themselves so, in the contingency of a change. For an Administration 
then to bestow its patronage, without distinction of party, is to court 
its own destruction. I think, therefore, that Fidelity to itself requires, 
that- every Administration should have the benefit of the cordial co- 
operation of all its members. It cannot be supposed, considering how 
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nearly equal the parties are in numbers, that there are not good men, 
for any and every service, on the side of the Adm° And tho' I would 
apply the general rule, with the greatest possible lenity, in the individual 
case, yet the rule ought to be, that, other things being equal, the friends 
of the Adm? sh'd have the preference. Our present chief magistrate 
[Adams] made the experiment of the higher principle, of exclusive re- 
gard to merit ; and what has been his reward ? A most furious opposi- 
tion, rallied on the charge of corrupt distribution of office, and the open 
or secret hostility of three fourths of the office-holders in the Union. 

I advance these principles, the more confidently, because I under- 
stand, on the whole, that you do not differ from me, on this head, as 
you observe, that " if politics be named, and the parties as to merit &c. 
stand on nearly the same ground, I have in no case failed to select the 
friend of the Adm" " 

But in important cases, nay, in all cases, I should be inclined to 
go further, and be sure, that the candidate preferred was friendly to 
the Administration, that selects him knd puts power and influence 
into his hands : for what avails the neutrality of the Head of a depart- 
ment, if a whole army of his dependents are in the field. The con- 
siderations, by which you show, that the P. M. G. should be no violent 
partizan meet my entire concurrence. But do not the same arguments 
show, that his employes should be no violent partizans ? To use your 
own comparison, of which I admit the justice, of what avail would be 
the political neutrality of a judge, if the clerk of the Pleas, the marshall, 
the lawyers, and the jury in doors, and the mob without stimulated by 
them, were furious partizans, browbeating, chicaning, wronging and 
insulting every person of opposite politics, who came to Court ? The 
P. M. G. is not brought directly in contact with the people, he acts 
through his agents ; the people judge of him thro' his agents. Take 
the case of Isaac Hill. I have heard, but do not know (and generally 
speaking, I beg you to believe, that I meddle very little with these 
matters), that this man has the chief contract for transporting the mail 
in New Hampshire. What do the farmers (and that is 99/100s. of 
the State of New Hampshire) know of the Post Master General ? 
That he employs Isaac Hill to carry the mail in their State, and thus 
gives him the means of distributing a paper [New Hampshire Patriot], 
which is infamous among the infamous, gratis. You may, with all your 
might, aim to preserve a conscientious neutrality. Your personal 
friends may give you full credit for it. But what can all those con- 
siderations, by which you argue the necessity of such a neutrality to 
secure public confidence, avail you, when, after all, you put it in the 
power of a wretch, capable of putting his name to the filthy libel which 
I exposed last winter, to hold himself up as your agent, enabled by you 
to distribute his venom throughout the community. 
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I hope you will not understand me to intimate, that you intend to 
afford any countenance to Mr. Hill. I presume you give him the con- 
tract, as the lowest bidder ; but, in my humble opinion, if there be any 
force (and I think there is much) in the arguments by which you 
show that the P. M. G. should not be intimately associated with poli- 
tics, the same arguments show, that the Chief Contractor should not be, 
in any State, the most virulent and unscrupulous foe of the govern- 
ment, of which you are a member. 

Having said so much and so strongly, I believe I may add, with 
Lord Bacon, that I am myself " a friend of moderate counsels." I too 
am no violent partizan. I do not say it invidiously, but as matter of 
fact, that you have found it comparatively easy, to give a preference 
to a neutral course. You have not been obliged, in Congress, to take 
any part in the debates of the day, nor found yourself pursued by a 
pack of unkennelled hounds, let loose upon you, for no other provoca- 
tion, than having defended slandered conscience. I am for mild meas- 
ures, altho' daily insulted and vilified, in the coarsest and bitterest 
terms. I always have been. In laying down the principle, that the 
members of an Adm? ought cordially to co-operate, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to employ its friends, I am governed by no principle of 
proscription ; but simply by consideration of the nature of man. I 
once saw a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Gov. Langdon, then a private 
citizen of Portsmouth. Mr. Jefferson wanted Gov. L. to name to him 
four persons to be appointed Commissioners of bankruptcy. " Let 
them," said Mr. J., " be all republicans." About three fourths of the 
People of New Hampshire were then federalists, and it may probably 
be inferred that there were 3 to 1 persons of those politics fit for the 
office ; and this office was in its nature judicial. 

Excuse, dear Sir, the freedom and length of these remarks and 
believe me, Dear Sir, with great Regard, Faithfully yours, 

Edward Everett. 

McLean to Evekett. 

Washington 8 Augt. 1828. 
Dear Sir, — I have just read your favour of the 1st. instant, and 
lose no time in assuring you, that although I had seen the intimations 

you refer to in the , I did not for a moment believe them to be 

true. It is not in my nature to be suspicious, and especially of persons 
for whom I entertain the most favourable opinion. That you should 
attribute my motives, in writing you, to the cause suggested, may be 
natural enough from our limited acquaintance. But, you will permit 
me to say, that I placed too high an estimate on your good opinion to 
forfeit it, through misrepresentation, without an effort to convince you 
of facts. 
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No one can be more sensible than I am, of the liberal manner in 
which I have been sustained by the friends of the Administration, 
generally, and, I have a consciousness, that they have not failed to 
receive my best services. Not one of them can be found, who can in 
truth say, that I have failed to do anything, in my official capacity, 
which was proper to be done, from any indisposition to advance the 
interest of the Administration. On this subject, I have constantly felt 
the most painful anxiety, to omit nothing which duty imposed. 1 

The personal intimacy and friendship which have, for many years, 
subsisted between Mr. Calhoun and myself, denominated by you politi- 
cal, you have supposed, gave a direction to the patronage of my office. 
I will not conceal my mortification at such a supposition. Had it been 
drawn by a newspaper driveller, it would not have attracted my atten- 
tion, but, coming as it does, from a person of high character and intelli- 
gence, you must suffer me to correct the impression. Having been 
long acquainted with Mr. Calhoun, and closely observed his conduct 
during all the emergencies of the late war, it was impossible that I 
could withhold from him, what, at one time, was universally ac- 
corded to him, by the republican party, the highest confidence in his 
patriotism. 2 

1 There are two drafts of this letter. What is given above is the later 
or final form. In the earlier the writer is much more personal, and I give in 
these notes what occurs in the first but was omitted in the second draft. 
At this point McLean said: "In no instance (with a single exception) has a 
candidate for office been recommended to me, as the friend of Gen. Jackson. 
The gentlemen who know me, and belong to the opposition, will not presume 
on such a step. In the case excepted, I threw the letter of the Senator into 
the fire, and conferred the office on the person whose appointment he wished to 
defeat." 

2 The first draft here continued : " and talents. When he became a candidate 
for the presidency, as I knew him well, and was but slightly acquainted with 
Messrs. Clay and Crawford, two of the other candidates, I preferred him to 
either of them on account of his superior talents, his high moral character, and 
his national views of policy. With Mr. Adams I had no acquaintance personally, 
but was induced by representations from a certain quarter to view him as an 
enemy of the West, and consequently I was opposed to him. Of the Ghent 
explosion I had some intimation, some time before it took place. On a full de- 
velopment of this affair, I became convinced that great injustice had been done 
to Mr. Adams, which produced a change in my feelings towards him, and from 
that day to this, I have sought to do him ample justice. This transaction caused 
me to form a different estimate of another distinguished man. Seeing that Mr. 
Calhoun could not be elected, I advised him to withdraw long before he was 
withdrawn, and at the same time declared my preference for Mr. Adams. My 
friends in Ohio supported him. I could have given Gen. Jackson the vote 
of Ohio, without going beyond the limits of the county of my residence. Some 
who are now the rankest friends of the Administration, were then the vilifiers of 
Mr. Adams, and assailed me bitterly for supporting him. After the electoral 
votes were cast, and while the Ohio delegation, were admonished from a certain 
quarter, to stand uncommitted, my opinion was decidedly given, that they ought 
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So far from the patronage of my office having in any degree been 
influenced by him, or with a view to promote his ultimate views, I 
declare most solemnly, that such an inclination or motive, never crossed 
my mind. You have fixed the standard, my dear Sir, quite too low. 
Had Mr. Calhoun, either directly or indirectly, intimated a wish or 
hope, that such would be my course ; or had he at any time advised 
the use of the patronage of my office with a view to injure the Adminis- 
tration, it would have terminated at once, our intercourse and friend- 
ship. When I cease to believe him incapable of such a step, I shall no 
longer respect him. 

Before I would lend myself iu this manner and prostitute the patron- 
age of my office, I must lose all self-respect, and a thorough change 
must take place, in my views on the subject. I do not recollect of ever 
having consulted Mr. Calhoun on the business of my department. He 
has several times recommended persons for office, but, I believe, that 
I have not made an appointment at his instance. 1 

I regret to find that on the subject of patronage we differ essentially. 
I understand you to say, that you would bestow it exclusively on the 
friends of the Administration, and infer from the cordial co-operation 
required, you would expect every officer of the federal government, not 
only to sustain the general measures of the Administration, but use his 
influence to re-elect the President. Perhaps my inference may go too 
far, but, to the latter condition, there would be found few to assent, 
whose services would be valuable to the public — the former would be 
assented to by every high-minded and honorable man. When a man 
takes office in this country, he neither forfeits his birthright nor gives 
up the guidance of his will. Like the chief magistrate, he is the repre- 
sentative of the people, and enjoys equal privileges beyond the sphere 
of his official duties. 2 

The contest which brought Mr. Jefferson into power, was founded 

to declare in favour of Mr. Adams. This was done. I will not say that it was 
influenced by me, or that I could have prevented it. 

" After the electoral votes were ascertained, Mr. Calhoun was decidedly in 
favour of Gen. Jackson ; prior to that event, his preference, I believe, rather 
inclined in favour of Mr. Adams. From this time I do not recollect that Mr. 
Calhoun and myself have fully agreed on scarcely any prominent public meas- 
ure. Our political connection cannot, therefore, be so close as you seem to 
imagine." 

1 The first draft contained the following at this point : " To promote what may 
be considered Mr. Calhoun's ultimate object, I have taken no step whatever; 
and if you and I live to witness another contest for the presidency, we shall be 
as likely to agree in our preference, as Mr. Calhoun and myself." 

2 From the first draft : " Admit the present contest for the presidency is 
merely a struggle for power. No great principles being involved, it must be 
more a personal than national affair. Had this ground been taken at an earlier 
period of the contest by the leading papers of the Administration, it would have 
been stronger than it now is." 
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on a radical difference in principle, on the leading policy of the govern- 
ment. In carrying on the government, he was bound to select such 
agents, as would sustain the principles on which the ascendancy had 
been acquired. Jefferson was only the instrument to secure the victory 
achieved. Any personal advantage resulting to himself, was not direct, 
but consequential. He was pledged, not to support himself, but a cause, 
which had received the deliberate sanction of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Had Mr. Jefferson occupied a different position ; had 
there existed no difference of principle between him and his opponents, 
he could not have sustained himself by excluding from office those who 
were opposed to him. 

I profess to know something of public sentiment, and of the genius 
and spirit of the people, and I now predict, that no Administration will 
sustain itself, beyond a single term, which adheres to this exclusive 
policy. One example has been set in the second Administration, and 
the same policy will never fail to produce a similar effect. 

Patronage is a sacred trust, committed by the people, to the hands of 
their agents, to be used for the public benefit. It was never designed 
for the personal gratification of the individual holding it. And if he 
use it with a view of promoting his ambitious schemes, in disregard 
of the public will, he abuses his trust, and is unworthy of the public 
confidence. 

The force of patronage does not consist in buying up or rewarding 
A and B, who may be loud political brawlers — and there will be no 
scarcity of such individuals, if a reward be held out to him. Every 
Administration will be more or less cursed by such supporters, and as 
their numbers increase, and a sanction be given to their proscriptions, 
will it be weakened. This is a rotten foundation, and cannot withstand 
the tempest of opposition. I would found an Administration upon a 
totally different basis. It should rest on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. The motives of its supporters should arise from pure patri- 
otism and high moral principle. I would never address myself to the 
lower passions of the people. I would excite ambition from high and 
noble principles, as far removed, as possible, from selfish considerations. 
The feeling should be national, not personal. 

If in such a course there be a failure, nothing but office is lost. 
Character, honor, and everything, which a high-minded man can desire, 
are preserved. 

Should the Administration select for office without reference to the 
public will, every appointment will weaken it, by exciting the distrust 
of its opponents and dissatisfaction among its friends, who were unsuc- 
cessful applicants. Each one will be inclined to conclude, that full 
justice has not been done to his merits. All experience proves the 
truth of this position. A preference for office should be founded on 
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a different basis, especially where no great principles are involved. 
Qualification, merit and public sentiment, should combine to favour the 
successful applicant. An appointment thus made, will always give an 
encrease of strength to an Administration, by receiving the approbation 
of almost every virtuous and intelligent citizen, and it throws the re- 
sponsibility of the selection, in a great degree, upon the community 
more directly interested in the appointment. The disappointed appli- 
cants will not venture to complain, because they will find few per- 
sons to sympathize with them, whilst every one must admit, that the 
principle which influenced the choice, lays at the foundation of our 
government. 

If you will pardon the apparent indelicacy, I would remark, that I 
am indebted to such a course of policy, for any success, which may have 
attended my Administration, of the complicated concerns of the Post 
Office department. My friends advised me strongly against accepting 
the office, and predicted my ruin, in the event of my acceptance. The 
post master general had been long set up as a target, at which arrows 
were constantly flying, from almost every part of the Union. It was 
considered the least desirable office in the country. But, entertaining 
the same confidence in the justice, intelligence and virtue of the people, 
which I still feel, I did not hesitate to accept the office, and the result 
has confirmed me in the correctness of my opinion. 

Much may be done by an Administration, in giving a proper direction 
to public sentiment, though it should be rather followed than controlled. 
If a principle of favoritism be introduced, the struggle for office will be 
perpetual, and no higher motive will influence the combatants. Politi- 
cal integrity will be let down within the grasp, of the lowest political 
intriguer. In such a contest, the public interest will be lost sight of, in 
the scramble for promotion. The characters of our best men will be 
sacrificed, at the shrine of party, and a deep distrust of the uprightness 
of public agents will be produced in the minds of the people. A course 
of continual excitement like this, will produce weariness in the public 
mind, and eventually, any change will be sanctioned, which is likely to 
bring relief. In this way would the history of our liberties be brought 
to a close, and thus would perish, perhaps for ever, the best hope of 
man. 

Patronage gives a powerful influence only, when it is properly used. 
The moral force arising from a deep conviction in the public mind, that 
patronage is used with a single eye to the public interest, will be over- 
whelming. It will enlist on the side of the Administration, the feelings 
of every good man. It will embody moral power, which cannot be 
shaken, by the low intrigues and fiery opposition of office hunters. 

To embody such a power, time is requisite. Its growth may be 
slow, but it is sure. The Administration must first lay the foundation 
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in its acts, and then build the superstructure. It must win its way to 
the public confidence, not by emblazoning the characters and high 
qualifications of the incumbents, but by a series of public acts, which 
afford convincing evidence, that the powers conferred, are faithfully 
exercised, for the public benefit. An opposition, by its violence, may 
present, at the first onset, many discouragements to a perseverance in 
this course. At this point, the firmness of the Administration is put to 
the severest test. The obstacles to be encountered are very formidable 
in appearance, but they are so, only in appearance. Every increased 
degree of violence will more certainly seal the fate of the opposition. 
But, if the position be abandoned by the Administration, it launches 
into a sea of troubled waters. It is liable to be attacked from all 
quarters, and must return gun for gun. Having relinquished an 
impregnable stand, the result of the conflict may, at best, always be 
considered doubtful. 1 

Whatever may be the result of the present contest, I shall have the 
consolation to know, that I have, in no respect, done injustice to any 
individual. I have regretted as much as any one the courseof violence, 
as well on account of the great injustice done to individuals as to the 
character of the country. 2 

I will close this tedious letter, by a reference to a case named by 
you, as illustrative of the principle you lay down. 

Mr. Hill's mail contracts were made during the pendency of the late 
contest for the presidency. He was, as you are aware, a warm parti- 
san of Mr. Crawford, to whose election I was opposed. It will not 
therefore be supposed, that in this case, I could have felt any political 
bias in favour of Mr. Hill. 

Knowing that Mr. Crawford was not my choice, he came to Wash- 
ington expecting to encounter strong prejudices, but he soon discovered, 

1 From the first draft : " I admit with you that the President has been assailed 
with unmeasured violence. No means have been left untried to destroy his 
public and private character." 

2 From the first draft: " Every personal consideration that could influence me, 
would induce me to wish the re-election of Mr. Adams. And from the impres- 
sions which you have evidently received, it may somewhat surprise you to learn, 
from my own pen, that I have never, even in my most confidential intercourse 
with my personal friends, on both sides of the contest, expressed any wish, or 
attempted to exercise any influence, in opposition to such a result. From the 
opposition I have nothing to hope. However high I might stand in the confi- 
dence of some of them, it would be folly in me, among the numerous expectants 
of office, to look for a more eligible position than the one I now occupy. Indeed 
if there were no objection on account of qualification, there are but two places in 
the cabinet, for either of which I would consent to exchange my present office. 
I will frankly confess, that I have no great anxiety to see the doctrine of ' safe 
precedents ' extended, though I do not view this as at all likely to result from the 
re-election of Mr. Adams. There are exceptions, you know, to the best rules." 
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that he stood on the same footing as every other responsible bidder. 
His bid was accepted, where it was the lowest, and on no other condi- 
tion. Could any rule be substituted ? If in matters of contract, which 
do not depend upon the discretion of the Post Master General, he were 
to respect only the bids of those who are friendly to the Administra- 
tion, it would prostrate the strongest Administration this country has 
ever seen. I am aware that you would not sanction a rule so unjust, 
and so destructive of all confidence in the government. 

Contracts are always made with the lowest responsible bidders, as 
was done with Mr. Hill. He is now engaged in a decided opposition 
to the Administration, but strictly performs his contracts. By the 
terms of his contracts, he has a right, which is reserved to the con- 
tractors in almost all the contracts in New England, to carry and dis- 
tribute newspapers out of the mail. This reservation reduces the price 
of transportation, it is believed, more than would be the amount 
received for postage, on the newspapers distributed. If I understand 
you correctly, you would hold the Post Master General responsible for 
the political acts of contractors. You surely have not reflected on the 
case put. What influence can the Post Master General exercise ? He 
has no hold but that which the contract gives him, and if he were to 
attempt to exercise any control beyond this, would he not place himself 
in a ridiculous attitude before the public, and like all other similar 
attempts in an officer, would it not have a powerful effect against the 
Administration. Such a course may sustain a petty corporation, or, for 
a short time, a state administration, but it will be political death to any 
Administration of the general government. 1 

Where there is an abuse of the trust by a post master, or a violation 
of the contract, by a contractor, the Post Master General is bound to 

1 From the first draft : " The opposition in New Hampshire, and especially of 
Mr. Hill, to the extent shown, may be traced to a prescriptive policy, in printing 
the laws of Congress. And no change has been made of a similar kind, which 
has not produced a similar effect, though generally of a more limited extent. To 
these effects I refer as affording a striking illustration of the truth of my position. 
I am aware that other causes may have contributed to give strength to the oppo- 
sition in New Hampshire, but, the act referred to, has been a principle cause. 
Before the late Presidential election, several of the western papers in which the 
laws were printed, assailed the then secretary of state, with the utmost violence. 
He made no change. By this forbearance he gained much. Had he prescribed 
those papers, he could not have been elected President. 

" Among all the late candidates for the Presidency, with whom I was 
acquainted (and I was personally acquainted with all of them except Gen. Jack- 
son) not one pursued a more unexceptionable course than Mr. Adams.. Clay, 
Crawford and Calhoun, men in the field of active exertion, no one of them did 
less, personally, than he, to promote his election before the people. The modesty 
and dignity of his deportment, on that occasion, commanded my respect and 
has always received my highest approbation." 

47 
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correct it : And without the fear of contradiction, the fact is stated, 
that on examination, it will be found the proper corrective has been 
applied, where the abuse was known to the department. 

When I commenced writing, I had no intention of afflicting you with 
so long, and, I fear, so uninteresting a letter. But, I hope you will see 
a satisfactory apology in the evidence it affords, of the high value I put 
upon your good opinion. I am anxious that we should think alike on 
this subject. The views given, correspond with those entertained 

by 1 and many others, of the most distinguished and experienced 

men, with whose acquaintance I am honored. If I mistake not, the 
authority of Washington may be quoted, and the express sanction of 
Mr. Jefferson, so far, at least, as an abstraction from all interference in 
elections by the officers of the general government. 

Making the proper allowance for the principles involved iu Mr. Jef- 
ferson's policy, his sanction might be claimed, I have no doubt, to the 
full extent of the principle. Even the late Mr. Pitt, in the interreg- 
num which took place in his official course, on being charged in the 
House of Commons with having made changes in offices, for political 
purposes, beyond the cabinet, denied the charge and disavowed the 
principle. But, if such changes had been made in that government, its 
principles and practice, are so dissimilar to our own, that no precedent 
of any authority, could be drawn from it. With very great regard I 
am, dear sir, truly yours 

John McLean. 

Everett to McLean. 
(Private.) Boston, 18 Augt. 1828. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 8th reached me yesterday, and so far 
from finding it tedious or uninteresting, I read it with great eagerness : 
with pleasure at every coincidence of opinion between us, and with re- 
gret at every point of difference, as disclosed in your remarks. A few 
things seem, in justice to myself and to my argument, (if such it can 
be called) to require explanation; and for this purpose, I beg leave 
again to trouble you. When I said in my former letter, that " I had 
supposed your political partialities lay with the V. President, and that 
the patronage of your office assumed that character," I confessed to you, 
that I was not in possession of facts, that justified such an impression. 
I certainly also intended to say nothing that would cause you mortifica- 
tion, nor to intimate that your standard of political conduct was "low." 
I ascribed to you that conduct, which almost every man, in public life, 
consciously or unconsciously pursues ; that conduct, to which I con- 
ceive every member of the opposition, in the Senate of the U. S., who 
voted for the present printer to that body, gave his sanction ; that con- 

1 From the first draft: " The late President, Mr. Monroe." 
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duct, which the leading presses friendly to Genl. Jackson boast that he 
will pursue, if elected ; and which he certainly will pursue, in reference 
to the highest offices of the government at least. 

Your attachment to Mr. Calhoun, whether personal or political, was 
perfectly natural. There is not more than one individual in the country 
to whom my feelings have been more enthusiastically favorable. Yet, 
although I habitually task myself, not to let political opposition affect 
my estimate of the characters of men, I feel that my attachment to him 
has been shaken, by the events of the last four years. 

On the subject of patronage, I believe, that could we direct our at-, 
tention, at the same moment, to the same proposition, our judgments 
would more nearly coincide than they seem to. All that I contended 
for, in principle, was this, that cceteris paribus, a member of the Adm? 
ought to prefer one friendly to it, in all appointments. This rule, in 
your former letter, you avowed, as that which-governed you. Now is 
there an office, in your gift, has there been one, for which friends of the 
Administration could not be found, as well qualified as opponents ; or if 
not as well, yet well enough, for this is as far as we need go in human 
affairs ? 

I do not think that you make out the case of Mr. Jefferson, to be 
different from that of other Administrations. I will not claim any 
advantage from his famous sentiment, in the inaugural speech ; but will 
grant, that the Republicans and federalists differed in principle. Why 
did Mr. J. (even in local appointments, and in opposition to the princi- 
ples of those immediately concerned) prefer republicans ? You answer, 
correctly, because he conceived the majority of the people of the U. S. 
preferred Republican principles, and wished them to guide the affairs of 
the Nation. But how does the case differ, supposing the parties to be 
personal ? Somebody is President ; that President is elected by the 
majority of the People ; altho' there be not the choice of Principle, 
between him and his competitors, there is a choice on some points (they 
may be more personal) ; but whatever the point of view, it is the will 
of the People, that he should be the Head of the Adm™ Now it can 
be as strongly argued, that the people wish his friends to hold office 
under him on the ground that they are his friends ; as that they wished 
Republicans to hold office under Mr. Jefferson, because he was a repub- 
lican. I believe I may submit it to your candor, whether General 
Jackson's friends, as a party (and if he is chosen, then the majority of 
the People) do not wish, and expect, and will not demand an exclusive 
appointment of his friends. I have it, on the highest evidence the 
nature of the case admits, that such will be the course in this part of the 
country. What argument drawn from the declared will of the people, 
in favor of republicanism in Mr. Jefferson's case does not hold of the 
declared will of the people, in favor of any other candidate? The 
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people may have decided on lower grounds, and on less important dis- 
tinctions, between candidates. But seeing they have decided, I cannot 
conceive, that any man can wish, for instance, to have Genl. Jackson 
president, rather than Mr. Adams, and not wish cceteris paribus, that a 
friend to the Genl. should hold an office, rather than a friend of Mr. 
Adams. This is rendered still more probable by the fact, that men's 
minds appear to be as earnestly embarked in this struggle, as they were 
in 1800. Genl. Harrison told a company, of which I was one, that "if 
he did not think Genl. Jackson would hang up the ■ rascals, at Wash- 
ington, the day he got there ; if he believed he would give them a trial, 
he would not support him." This coarse and intemperate language 
could come only from a low source ; but I take it the prescriptive prin- 
ciple, on which it proceeds, will be adopted by the new Adm°, if a new 
one there be. 

One reason for it will be, that the contrary policy has failed in Mr. 
A's hands ; — I say has failed, for, whether he is reelected or not, it has, 
in my judgment, done him more injury than anything else, that, in 
making appointments to office, his friends have been neglected, for men 
no better qualified. I know he adopted and has pursued the policy 
from pure motives : but the People will not sustain it. They cannot ; 
it is not in human nature. I think as highly of the virtue, intelligence 
and patriotism of the People as man can. The People have given me 
all I have. To the influential few I am indebted for nothing but cold- 
ness or hostility. But when I see the Presidential question carried into 
the election of municipal officers, in small towns, I cannot think the 
very men, that will not vote for a political opponent, as a hog-reeve, 
wish the president of their choice to advance to high offices men who 
are not of their choice, over the heads of men who are. 

I am not sure, that you rightly apprehended my allusion to the case 
of Mr. Hill. I intended to say, that your principles on the subject of 
neutrality required you to further ; That the arguments, by which you 
showed that the nature of your office required you to abstain from 
active electioneering, required that prominent agents under you should 
equally abstain. I did not mean to intimate, that the P. M. G. was 
responsible for the acts of his agents ; but to say that, in a Jess degree 
but of the same kind, all the evils, which you urge would flow from 
your being a partisan, flow from the violent interference in politics of 
postmasters and contractors. And I instanced Hill's as a strong case 
in point. What you could do in that and other cases, I am not pre- 
pared to say. I think I have seen instructions to custom house officers 
in Mr. Jefferson's days, directing them not to interfere in politics. I 
should cheerfully acquiesce in a rule, which would make any printer of 
a newspaper, incapable of taking a mail contract, — whether friendly 
or opposed to the Adm" 
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I agree with you, that no good was done to the Adm? by changes 
in the printing of the laws, tho' I think you overrate the effect of that 
measure in N. H. Still, however, as it was not throughout the policy 
of the Admf, as much higher game flew unmolested, and as it was done 
without knowledge of circumstances of local expediency, it was ill- 
advised. And yet surely no person in opp", who thinks of the choice 
of printer to the Senate, can complain, with any face, of the few 
changes made by Mr. Clay. 

You observe that every Administration, but the second (meaning, I 
suppose, Mr. J. Adams') has pursued the policy you recommend, and 
that the second was prostrated for abandoning it. There is no little 
presumption in my differing from you as to a question, rather histori- 
cal in its nature, and on which, you must, consequently, be better in- 
formed, by the few years' difference in our ages. Genl. Washington, 
1 take it, was studiously neutral. He tried the experiment of bringing 
into the Cabinet men of opposite principles. It ended in their both 
retiring in disgust. Mr. John Adams, I conceive, aimed to imitate this 
neutral policy. He proposed to Mr. Jefferson to go to France in 1797, 
and actually sent Mr. Gerry in 1799, and his refusal to go all lengths 
with the Ultras of his party, as I think, was what ruined him, and 
them, at least at that time. He had within 57 x votes as many as Mr. 
Jefferson. Is it too much to assume that the secession of Mr. Pickering 
and the whole Essex Junto in N. England, and Mr. Hamilton, in New 
York, cost him at least votes enough to have re-chosen him ? Had he 
been re-elected, the history of parties would have been essentially 
changed. Mr. Jefferson came in, and adopted the exclusion policy, 
which was adhered to by all his successors, as long as it could be ; that 
is, as long as the line of demarcation between the parties subsisted. 
You urge that principle as Republicans required this of them. Granted ; 
I only maintain, that such is the fact, that they confined their appoint- 
ments to their political friends. 

At the close of the war, the temple of the Janus of party was shut, 
in those parts of the country, where parties had raged most violently. 
A real " aera of good feeling " came in. Men reacted from their hostile 
position to each other. General Jackson seized that moment to press 
on Mr. Monroe a disregard of party, in the composition of his Cabinet, 
and a fortiori in all his appointments. Mr. Monroe steadily declined, 
on the ground that the Republican party w'd be aggrieved by the ele- 
vation of federalists. No personal parties had then been formed. In 
proportion as they were formed, I have always understood, that ap- 
pointments were made, under the various influences of his Cabinet. It 
so happened, that three of its members were candidates, and if appoint- 

1 Why these figures appear in the manuscript draft is not known. Seventy- 
three electors voted for Jefferson and sixty-five for Adams. 
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ments were not made, other things being equal, accordingly as these 
candidates severally had the nomination and recommendation of them, 
public opinion has been much at fault. Of one of the candidates, Mr. 
Crawford, whose friends labored hard to appropriate to themselves the 
character of the Republican party, it was publicly proclaimed, that he 
would sweep the offices if elected. Mr. Randolph gave this as his rea- 
son for supporting him; and in this part of the country, the persons, 
who were to succeed the incumbents, even down to very subordinate 
places, were freely named. The same, I may add, is done now ; and 
ridiculous as it may seem, the schism, which has recently taken place in 
the Jackson party in Boston, and the erection of a new Paper has 
grown out of rival pretensions to vacancies yet to be. 

Such appears to me the history of patronage in this country ; and I 
must confess, it appears to be the natural and necessary course of things. 
I have been astonished to find how our estimate of the merit, talent, 
and even the moral characters of men depends on their agreeing or 
disagreeing with us, in some great object of pursuit. Geuerally speak- 
ing, there would be a strong natural tendency, in any Administration, 
to appoint its friends to office, because, on principles of human nature, 
it is more likely to believe its friends fit. Do but consider the estima- 
tion in which prominent individuals stand with their own and opposite 
parties; and this, not merely in the case of old party associations, that 
have grown into second nature, but in defiance of those associations in 
the case of the recent persona) factions, which now exist. Your obser- 
vation must point out to you individuals, that evidently and without any 
affectation, stand in the highest repute for talent and merit of all kinds, 
with large bodies of men who, four years ago, thought those very indi- 
viduals drivellers, and vice versa. I make this remark fairly, as being 
equally true, at every point of the political compass ; and I deduce 
from this astonishing facility, with which men learn to think well of 
those who are acting with them, the inference, that, tho' an Administra- 
tion should lay down as its rule detur digniori : it would be likely, in 
most cases, to appoint its friends, in the honest belief, that they were 
the most worthy. 

I must here repeat the qualification, which I made of my proposition, 
in my first letter, which I did not and do not intend as a salve to make 
an odious proposition less offensive, but as a bona fide condition : viz. 
that the friend of the Adm? is to be preferred only, when other things 
are equal. In other words, he is to be the best qualified of the candi- 
dates, or as well qualified as his rivals. Appointments thus made would 
never give dissatisfaction, could men think alike as to merit, and could 
they do justice to their political opponents. You will observe, that this 
application of patronage, which I defend, is essentially different from 
that, against which you argue, and of which you point out the deleterious 
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effects : viz. " the buying up or rewarding A. and B. who may be loud 
political brawlers." 

You speak of the principle, on which patronage is bestowed in Eng- 
land. I agree with you, no argument can be drawn from that country 
to this ; but generally speaking, the stronger the executive arm of the 
government, the more liberal it is, and can afford to be, in distributing 
favors. In the Continental despotisms, the Governments ask no ques- 
tions, about the opinions of men, who are candidates for office. They 
appoint those, who will do the work best, well knowing that they dare 
do no mischief, with their opinions. In England, in proportion as the 
Executive is strong, the same course might be expected. In point of 
fact, however, in this last named country, the great strength of the 
Executive is in its patronage, and, I am inclined to think, that patron- 
age is habitually wielded on that principle. We have lately seen Mr. 
Huskisson (believed to have been a kind of paragon in his department), 
obliged to budge for a single vote against the premier, and that on one 
wretched little question ; and still more, (as the duke of Wellington] 
justly told him) in Mr. Huskisson's own view of what was proper ; for 
scarce had he given the vote, but he laid his office at the duke's feet. 
It was 100 years ago the custom to deprive officers in the army of their 
commissions, for any degree of activity against the Ministers. You 
recollect Lord Chatham's losing his cornetcy for this reason. Whether 
the practice is kept up, to the present day, in all its rigor, I do not 
know ; there have been certainly some cases, within our own days, 
among them Sir Robt. Wilson. Nothing but difference in politics 
kept Paley from being a bishop, or has kept Mr. Coke from being 
a peer, or Mr. Brougham from being anything he chose. I do not 
now recollect the disclaimer of Mr. Pitt, to which you refer ; but my 
whole impression, I own, has been that the proscription of political 
opponents was very rigorous in England. 

In this country, according to an ingenious remark of Mr. Canning, 
in one of his election- speeches at Liverpool, office is more important, 
than in England. In England, where families are hereditary, the hered- 
itary family politics are of vast consideration. I question not but the 
Duke of Norfolk takes greater pride, in his exclusion from the House 
of Lords as a Catholic, than the newest made peer does, in his admission 
to it. Besides this, mere Rank is of vast consequence there, and fills 
the utmost ambition of many persons in a large class in Society. Here 
it is unknown. Prodigious accumulations of fortune exist there, con- 
ferring of themselves very extensive influence and power, and making 
mere office a small thing with its possessors. The overgrown naval and 
military establishments open a career, in which the ambitious find scope 
for their talents. In place of all these, we have nothing, to which the 
ambitious can aspire, but office : I say nothing, because all the private 
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walks of life are as wide open in England as here, and afford, in that 
country, as well as in this, occupation for much of the active talent of 
the Community. But office here is family, rank, hereditary fortune, in 
short everything, out of the range of private life. This links its posses- 
sion with innate principles of our nation ;' and truly incredible are the 
efforts men are willing to make, the humiliations they will endure, to 
get it. You must see more of this, than perhaps any man in the Country. 
The present use I make of the reflection is, that, while the People are 
divided into parties, and while it is of the nature of party association 
to lead men to think highly of their co-partizans, and while office is so 
passionately coveted, no party will sit still and see themselves postponed 
to their opponents in politics. So firmly am I persuaded of this, that 
I have no doubt, that, if Genl. Jackson would now, mutatis mutandis, 
publish a declaration, like that contained in his letters to Mr. Monroe 
in 1817, would state that sh'd he be elected, no person should be re- 
moved, because he was an opponent ; none appointed because he was a 
friend, and, to bring the matter home to the belief of the people, should 
intimate, that he would make Mr. Wilson or Mr. Sergeant his Secretary 
of State, I say I have no doubt, it would cost him every vote out of 
Tennessee. 

I meant, in some part of this rambling epistle, to have admitted that 
different principles must necessarily govern appointments to office, and 
acceptance of contracts. It does not occur to me, that any qualification 
can, with propriety, be made of the rule of " the lowest responsible 
bidder." But inasmuch as some contracts clothe the contractor with 
power and influence, I see no objection to a general rule, which should 
enjoin all contractors to refrain from electioneering, and specially from 
libelling. This would be equal in its operation ; and practically be more 
likely to favor an opp? than an Adm? For, whatever be the case at the 
present day, generally speaking, the majority of office holders will be 
friendly to the Adm? As a matter of history, I would observe, that, 
while the former parties existed, and in the only part of the country to 
which my observation extended, contracts were given only to political 
friends. But with great deference to the Adm? of those days — Mr. 
Madison's, I believe it was a false policy as well as an unsound 
principle. 

Permit me an allusion to your own case, in pursuance of that, which 
you have, with great propriety, made yourself. I ascribe the eminent 
success, which has attended your Adm" mainly to the talent, zeal, in- 
dustry, and integrity which you have brought to the office, and to the 
consequent prompt and vigorous discharge of its duties. For this 
reason, the Adm? party forgives you for not being of them ; and the 
opp" still more forgives you for not being of them. Some one or two 
high officers of the Gv't may perhaps at all times be able to stand, on 
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this high and enviable neutral ground. But so long as we must have 
parties, and so long as office is the object of the mass of parties ; (I 
again except, as in my former letter, the high minded and liberal few), 
it would stop the wheels of government, if any considerable number of 
its high officers should assume the same grounds. The thing is in the 
first place physically impossible, the officers of the Gov't must, by the 
laws of the human mind, think and feel with one of the parties; and 
secondly, if it were physically possible, it would be logically inconsist- 
ent, with what is the previously admitted state of facts ; for a condition 
of things, in which each high officer of the government, and each man 
of talent in Congress, should be of no party, would destroy all party ; 
and that (however devoutly to be wished), we begin by admitting to be 
impossible. It is, I believe, a well known fact, that the state of things 
in Mr. Monroe's Cabinet, during his second administration, would if 
continued, have brought things to a stand. Every body, as far as the 
President was concerned, was neutral. It was not the interest of any 
party to support him, and consequently no party did support him. 

I would finally observe, that there is scarce any high office, except 
your own, in which a confidential political relation between the head 
and the subalterns is not necessary to a faithful discharge of its duties. 
What could a President do, if his Cabinet were unwilling to support 
him ? What could he and his Secretary of State do, if the foreign 
ministers, at important courts, were indifferent to the success of their 
policy ? 

Should the time ever come, when party shall cease, when all men 
shall be just to all men, when the only questions asked of candidates 
will be, " are they honest, are they capable, are they faithful to the 
Constitution," no one would rejoice more than I. This or the nearest 
practicable approach to it, is the only state of things, in which I can 
prosper politically, having neither taste, nor talent for the duties of a 
partizan. Excuse this prolix and not very pointed replication, in which 
I find, on reading it over, that some things have crept in, that had 
better been omitted, and more are left out, that ought to have been 
said. 

I remain, Dear Sir, with high regard, Faithfully Yours, 

Edward Everett. 

McLean to Everett. 

Washington, 27 Aug. 1828 
Sir, — Your very interesting letter of the 18th instant, was received 
a few days ago, and I have perused it with great attention. So entirely 
do my public duties engross my time, that I cannot hope to present any 
views, on the subject of our correspondence, which will interest you. 
But I will venture to try your patience, in reply to some of the posi- 

48 
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tions taken, in your highly esteemed favour : and I do so with the more 
pleasure, because I am convinced, that the most inveterate political hos- 
tility, frequently arises, between individuals, from a misconstruction of 
each other's acts and motives, when a right understanding would unite 
them in friendship. 

I was not prepared for a statement, in substance, that " an adherence 
to the liberal policy which I approve, in the use of patronage, had done 
Mr. Adams more injury than any thing else " ; and that " if he should 
fail in his re-election it may be attributed to this cause." 

It really gives me concern, that you or myself should be so much 
mistaken on this point. I will not assume directly the contrary and 
say, that his failure, if he shall fail, will be owing to a proscriptive 
policy, because that would be doing great injustice to Mr. Adams, so 
far as his own judgment has been consulted. 1 

But, after the organization of the administration, I ask you to name 
one appointment, of high political importance which has been made, of 
a person who was not a friend to the Administration. Mr. Poinsett, I 
admit, was nominated to Mexico, but that seems to have been the neces- 
sary result of the state of things which existed when Mr. Adams came 
into office. If an appointment of political importance has been made, 
of an individual who was not professedly friendly to the Administration, 
I have, at this time, no recollection of it. As to collectors of customs 
and other officers, whose term of office expires every four years, their 
appointment follows as a matter of course, if their duties have been 
faithfully discharged. Such has become the settled practice of the 
government, and a failure to re-nominate them would be tantamount to 
a removal from office; and if without cause, would afford ground of 
objection against any Administration. Besides, an Administration in 
its first term, cannot feel a very strong disposition to establish the pre- 
cedent, that four years faithful service in office, give no claim to a 
re-appointment. 

The policy of those who are most intimately associated with the 
President, contributes as much, and sometimes more, to form the char- 
acter of the Administration, than the acts of its head. Indeed all the 
official acts of the members of the Cabinet, are presumed to have the 
sanction of the President, as these officers derive most of their powers 
from him. 

Whatever your impressions may be on this subject, and however 

1 There is also an earlier draft of this letter, in which the following was in- 
serted at this point : " I do not feel myself at liberty to speak fully of his first 
and most important step, but I may say that he did not select persons to fill the 
vacant places in his- Cabinet, from his original friends. Had he looked among 
them, he would have found, at least as able men as he did select, and who united 
as large a share of the public confidence." 
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unjust to Mr. Adams the imputation may be, the fact is so, that a deep 
conviction is made upon the public mind, that almost all the appoint- 
ments, since the commencement of the Administration, have been made, 
with a reference to political effect. You will not understand me as 
giving now, or as ever having given, a sanction to this imputation ; 
but the fact of its existence, is as clear as the sun at noon. And I 
will go farther and say, that it is this conviction, which has been 
deeply and widely made, that affects most injuriously, the cause of the 
Administration. 

Without any vain pretensions, I think I may venture to state the 
fact, that there is no person in the country, who knows more of the 
public sentiment than myself. I see it in detail, and do not rely on 
the editors of party newspapers. A reliance upon them, for the state 
of public sentiment, will lead into error, unless both sides are examined 
and the individual possesses means of information independent of the 
gazettes. 1 

A few prominent appointments, which need not be designated, have 
conduced to fix the above impression. Seeing things in the above 
light, and as they really exist, you may judge of my surprise at your 
remark, that the liberal policy had failed in the hands of Mr. Adams, 
and that he had pursued it to a dangerous extent. 2 

I am aware that Mr. Adams had a difficult task to perform, and 
I have never ceased to feel, the most ardent desire, to avoid everything 
in the discharge of my official duties, which could make his way more 
difficult. 

I agree with you perfectly, that all things being equal, the friends of 

1 From the first draft: "Entertaining the above opinion, you may judge of 
my surprise at [that] your impression is so widely different from mine, as to 
apprehend that the Administration has failed to pursue a power which only could 
sustain it, that in the estimation [of] a portion of the country, has been carried 
by it, to a ruinous extent." 

2 From the first draft : " If your remark was intended to refer to the original 
friends of Mr. Adams, and not to .the new and zealous supporters of the Adminis- 
tration, I admit its accuracy in a limited view. Of all the appointments made in 
the West, with the exception of Mr. Cook, not one of Mr. Adams' friends, that 
I can now recollect, has been included. They have been treated with cold indif- 
ference and neglect, while the new converts have been taken, not because they 
were better qualified and possessed a larger share of the public confidence, but 
because their claims were presented through a more influential agency. This 
success of a certain class, and apparent proscription of another, caused great 
exultation and vain boasting by the favoured party, which a short time ago was 
systematically and violently opposed to Mr. Adams. That this course was not 
calculated to encrease the attachment of his first and best friends, you will 
readily admit. That it was not calculated to elevate the character of the Presi- 
dent must also be admitted, for the influence was attributed to a particular 
source, and the credit of magnanimity was not given to him by many who 
supported the Administration." 
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the Administration should have the preference for office. On this rule 
I have acted, and am not conscious of having, in a single instance, 
deviated from it. 1 

In no instance have I disregarded the public will, because it is with 
me, a matter of principle not to do so. 2 

You seem to think that the policy of the Administration should be 
the same, in reference to patronage, whether the object be to sustain its 
members in office, or in support of great and vital principles, with 
which it is identified. That the difference being now personal, involv- 
ing no important principles, the friends of the administration should be 
selected, on account of their personal preference, as exclusively, as were 
the friends of republicanism selected in the days of Mr. Jefferson. In- 
deed, so fully confirmed are you in the correctness of this position, that 
you declare no Administration can sustain itself, by the liberal course, 
until all party feeling becomes extinct. And you say that Washington 
suffered by pursuing this policy, and that it proved ruinous to the 
Administration of the elder Adams. 

Do you not mistake your position ? Towards the close of his Admin- 
istration, Washington was undoubtedly too much under the influence of 
Hamilton and others, who were more than suspected of being inimical 
to a government, founded upon mutual rights. In so far as this in- 
fluence operated, or was suspected to operate, discontent with the Ad- 
ministration was felt and expressed. 

That the successor of Gen. Washington practised upon this policy, 
to any considerable extent, is new to me. I can see no evidences of it 
in the history of his Administration. He certainly permitted some 
who were unfriendly to his re-election, to remain in office, but did he 
appoint any such, except Mr. Gerry ? The offer to send Mr. Jefferson 
to France, was a most injudicious step ; and leads me to doubt, very 
strongly, whether the President possessed all the essential qualifications 
for his station. It is not enough that he be learned, eloquent and ex- 
perienced. He must possess from nature that which he cannot acquire 

1 From the first draft : " The appointment at Philadelphia I hare explained to 
you. It may not be improper for me here to avow the fact, that I have been 
more cautious, and in some instances have gone farther, in the appointment of 
the friends of the Administration, than I would have done under more favourable 
circumstances. Had it not been for the peculiar position I occupied, I should 
have been assailed, and violently too, for these appointments." 

2 ' From the first draft : " But I made several appointments in New York, last 
winter, against the decided recommendation and personal solicitation of the 
member from the district, aided by expressions of public sentiment, at least as 
strong, as those in behalf of the successful applicants. The friends of the Ad- 
ministration were preferred, and I was saved from attack, I have no doubt, by 
the strength of my position. It was not the interest of the opposition to assail 
me, though they had nothing to expect from my department, but justice to the 
claims of their constituents." 
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by study, and which experience will not give him. His mind must be 
well balanced, his judgment clear and decided ; he must be a profound 
judge of human nature, and intimately acquainted with the various in- 
terests of the country. What would be thought of the present incum- 
bent, had he offered a foreign mission to Gen. Jackson. Had the elder 
Adams pursued his own dictates of justice, and been less under the in- 
fluence of Pickering and Hamilton, his administration would have been 
sustained. He yielded to these persons and others, until the course of 
the Administration became violent and proscriptive. Some of its op- 
ponents were arraigned under a sedition law, enacted for the purpose 
of silencing opposition, before obsequious political judges, and were 
incarcerated in prisons or punished in some other manner. Some were 
sent, or attempted to be sent, out of the country, and a remonstrance 
made by a foreign minister against the emigration of Irishmen, on ac- 
count of the turbulency of their character, and the fact of their gener- 
ally taking sides against the Administration. These afford evidence of 
any thing but liberality. 

Pickering was desirous of going still further, and because the Presi- 
dent would not go with him, a difference and separation took place. 
Had the President yielded to the suggestions of this partizan, he would 
have lost his character with his office. Indeed the nomination of judges, 
which was among his latest acts, cannot be justified on any correct 
principle. 

It was the violence and injustice, and not the moderation of this Ad- 
ministration which brought it to a close at the end of its first term. 

You know Mr. J much better than I do, but my acquaintance with 

him is sufficient to know, that he does not possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations, to fill some of the high offices to which he was appointed. He 
is a man of much more than ordinary intelligence, of some acuteness, 
great industry and experience in business. But he does not possess 
a sufficient grasp of mind for the more important executive appoint- 
ments. His feelings are contracted and violent, liable to become ex- 
cited by the most trivial incidents, and his judgment has always been 
influenced more or less by his passions. 2 

Mr. Madison was compelled to make his selections to office, somewhat 
exclusive, not from personal considerations but to sustain the war, and 
the principles of the republican party. A specimen of ultra party feel- 
ing, was given by the opposition, during the late war, and I refer to it, 
as illustrative of the policy I oppose. They were unsuccessful because 

1 The earlier draft gives the name of Pickering. 

2 Prom the first draft : " He never possessed much force of intellect, and 
could never elevate himself above the heated partizan. As a thorough going and 
orthodox Catholic bishop, he would, at least in former years, have acquired more 
character, than as Secretary of State." 
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they acted systematically and exclusively on party principles. The 
distinction between right and wrong was disregarded — the interest and 
glory of the country were not suffered to come in competition with the 
war of party, which they waged. Victory they seemed to think was 
almost within their grasp, and they were willing to grasp it, at any 
sacrifice to this country. Here, at least, Pickering was not checked in 
his career of party, and it ended as every such race must end, in a sig- 
nal disappointment. Had a course of moderation been pursued by the 
opposition, during this eventful period, the republican party would have 
been prostrated. To the violence of its oppouents, this party was more 
indebted for its triumphs, than its own judicious conduct. 1 

In the above remarks I do not refer to the great body of the opposi- 
tion party, but to some of those members of it, who were actively en- 
gaged in public life. Our government is founded upon the popular 
will, and it can only be successfully administered, by a constant recur- 
rence to the principle on which it rests. Suppose one third of the peo- 
ple were monarchists, it would be the duty of the two thirds to elect a 
President favorable to their own principles, and who would administer 
the government in conformity thereto. An administration under such 
circumstances, would be bound in justice to its own principles, to place 
political power in the hands of republicans. 2 

But suppose an Administration comes into power by a mere personal 
preference, there being no important principle involved in the election, 
in what manner shall the government be administered ? Shall the 
President look only to his personal friends and supporters in making 
appointments, where they possess the requisite qualification ; or shall 
he consider himself the chief of the nation, and recognize no other dis- 
tinctions among applicants for office than those which are founded upon 
qualification, merit and the public will. 

I understand you to recommend the former policy where there is 
opposition to the Administration ; the latter has my decided preference. 

The necessity of the former policy is placed upon a presumption, 
which facts do not warrant. The great body of the people are not 
seekers of office. In the exercise of their suffrages, they are influenced 
by no such motive. In every community, there are expectants of office, 
and some of them may be clamorous at every election canvass ; but they 
will not number more than one to a thousand, when compared to the 
mass of the community. In fact the people in their primary assemblies, 
form the only tribunal against whom sinister motives can never be 

1 From the first draft : " Mr. Madison, with all his science and knowledge in 
diplomacy, was not well qualified for the station he filled, at such a crisis." 

2 From the first draft : " In doing so, it would act in conformity to the public 
will, and as principles which involved the existence of the government were 
concerned, they should be sustained by every legitimate means." 
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alleged. Congress, as any body of men selected from the people, may 
be liable to an improper influence — they may look to political advance- 
ment or pecuniary emolument, but a nation of freemen, are too numer- 
ous to be bribed, or influenced by hope of office. The general good, 
which advances the happiness of all, in the primary assemblies of the 
people, must always be the great spring to action. Having no motive 
to do wrong, they can rarely fail to do right. There is no security like 
this, for correctness in human conduct. 

I view it as an axiom in politics, that in all cases, when the people 
can act in their primary capacity, they should do so. The history of 
our government has shown their entire competency, to discharge those 
duties which devolve upon them as electors. In the choice of their 
agents, from the chief magistrate of the union, down to a constable, 
they have generally, if not always elected the individual best qualified 
to serve them. 

There are many functions, the people cannot discharge except by a 
delegation of their powers. This they have done by constituting 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of government. Such are 
the duties committed to the judicial branch that in the discharge of 
them, the public will can seldom if ever be consulted. But the other 
two branches, emanate more directly from the people, and should be 
more under their influence. 

The legislator who does not respect the will of his constituents, will 
find his reward in the loss of their confidence. And a like result, for 
the same thing await the executive power. 1 

The people have a right in their primary assemblies, to prefer A. 
because he is for Adams, and B., who prefers Jackson, because they act 
for themselves, and are responsible to no higher political tribunal. It 
is not so with the agent, who acts by a delegated authority. He must 
look to the interests of his principals, and consult their wishes. His 
powers are to be exercised for their benefit, not his own. 2 

I therefore hold it to be a correct principle, that in all cases of 
appointments, where the public will is clearly ascertained, and the 
individual designated by it is competent, the executive power should 
conform to it. If I were to appoint A. because he is my personal 
friend, when B, another applicant is the choice of the people, who are 
most interested in the appointment, I disregard the principles which lay 

1 From the first draft : " The appointing power has no right to enquire, when 
the public will is made known, or [on] what reason it is founded, if the office be 
local in its character, and there exists no doubt of the competency of the individ- 
ual, who unites the public suffrage." 

2 From the first draft : " I do not mean in these remarks to refer to cases, 
where an individual, by great efforts has induced a great number of individuals 
to recommend him for office, where his competitors were not known, but to cases 
where no doubt can exist as to the public sentiment." 
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at the foundation of our government. Such an appointment cannot fail 
to create strong objections against the appointing power. Here is a 
positive loss of strength, in the executive, and what is to compensate 
for it. The individual who is rewarded, not for his merits or public 
services, but for his personal and perhaps interested friendship, becomes 
an object of jealousy, and in the discharge' of his duties, he will be more 
likely to increase, than diminish, the dissatisfaction felt at his appoint- 
ment. The unsuccessful applicants, conscious of equal or superior 
merit, united with the public approbation, feel that injustice has been 
done to them ; and the people, who see that their wishes have been 
disregarded, will withdraw their confidence from the executive. And 
if they can be brought to believe, that the officer was induced to make 
the appointment, not only to gratify his personal friendship, but with 
the view of advancing his own interest, they will denounce the act as 
corrupt. And by what other name shall it be designated ! He has 
appropriated to his individual advantage, what he held in trust for the 
public benefit. He prostitutes his trust, to the public injury, from 
motives of self aggrandizement, than which none can be more objec- 
tionable. The tendency of the policy, in so far as it may have an 
influence on the people, is most injurious. It lowers the motives of 
political action, by substituting considerations of a selfish and corrupt- 
ing nature, for those which are of a high character, and essentially 
connected with the public interest. 

An officer has no right to sell the patronage in his hands, like a 
merchant does his merchandise, to the highest bidder. I would make 
little difference between receiving a pecuniary compensation; for an 
office conferred, and a promise, express or implied, of personal service. 
The latter may be often esteemed as more valuable than the former, 
and the motive, it appears to me, is nearly as objectionable in the one 
case as the other. 

If you will pardon the apparent egotism, I will here relate a circum- 
stance, which will shew, that this opinion has not been formed to meet 
the occasion. 

Shortly after I came into the Post Office Department, I received 
a letter from a gentleman of very respectable standing and intelligence, 
soliciting an office which was expected soon to become vacant, and he 
observed, that he understood I had a preference for one of the candi- 
dates for the presidency, and assured me, in the event of his appoint- 
ment, that he would, to the utmost of his power, promote my wishes on 
the subject. This was anterior to the late presidential election. I en- 
closed the letter to the representative of his district, and requested him 
to inform the writer that under no circumstances could he ever expect 
an appointment from me. 

Had I favoured the pretensions of this man, in any form, I should 
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have sacrificed self approbation, without which this world and all its 
honors, would present a dreary waste. 

If subserviency to the President, and an ardent zeal in the promotion 
of his personal views, shall be the passport to office, where the individ- 
ual is qualified, however objectionable he may be to the people, offices 
would be filled, not by high minded and patriotic citizens, but by fawn- 
ing sycophants, loud in their professions, without principle, but ready at 
all times to execute the biddings of their master. As the President would 
be looked to, and not the people, more efforts would be made to con- 
ciliate them, than to serve them. This policy, if successful, would end 
in monarchy — it would destroy all harmony in the operations of our 
government. Between the people, and the officers appointed over 
them, there would be a continual conflict. One of the strongest incen- 
tives to a correct and acceptable discharge of duty, by an officer, arises 
from the consideration, that he is amenable to public opinion, and can 
never, with impunity, treat it with disrespect. To place any one above 
this salutary restraint, this high motive, would be contrary to the genius 
and spirit of republicanism. This very principle is the great line of 
separation between parties in this country. Names are nothing, prin- 
ciples are everything. The name of a party may become extinct, but 
its principles may live, and show themselves in a distrust of the intelli- 
gence, the virtue and patriotism of the people ; in a disposition to con- 
centrate power and influence in the hands of the few, to control the 
many ; In a subserviency to power, and in the prostitution of it, to secure 
selfish ends. 

What would be thought of the directors of a Bank, who in the dis- 
tribution of its accommodations, should consider their own interest more 
than that of the stockholders. I admit that the government is not a 
trading concern, and I regret that it should ever, in any point of view, 
be so considered. And especially, that those who are vested with au- 
thority, should consider the places which they temporarily occupy, as 
their exclusive property, to be used for their own advantage. 

Had Mr. Adams pursued what I will call the ultra party policy; had 
he removed from office all who would not engage actively in support of 
the Administration, which is construed to mean, by many, the re-election 
of the President, and appointed to office none but such persons, the 
Administration would have had more creatures in office, than it now 
has, but fewer friends. I use the word creature, in no other sense than 
to indicate individuals, who have no limit to their willingness and obe- 
dience. Had such a course been practicable, instead of giving strength 
to the Administration, it would have destroyed it utterly. The public 
indignation would have been excited to a degree, that would have 
hazarded the peace of the country. 

At no time from the commencement of Mr. Adams' Administration, 
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could he have pursued such a policy, had he been disposed to do so. 
He would have found against him, a majority, in both houses of Con- 
gress. He might have removed from office, but had this been done, of 
officers who faithfully discharged their duty, and who stood high in 
public confidence, the Senate would not have sanctioned new appoint- 
ments. This being the case, it must then appear that Mr. Adams, in- 
stead of losing any thing by this liberal policy, had not the power to 
■ take the opposite course. 

You are as much mistaken, my dear Sir, about the effect of Mr. 
Adams in this particular, as you will find yourself to be, in the policy 
of Gen. Jackson, should he be elected. Is it possible, you can for a 
moment believe, that he will lend himself and the powers of his office, 
to the miserable caterers for office, who look upon the Treasury of the 
Union as spoil won by their efforts, and to be distributed among them 
as their reward ! 

Of Gen. Jackson I know very little personally. Of the wishes of his 
friends on this subject, I know nothing ; but, sir, I would as soon be- 
lieve in the happening of an impossible event, as that he will be under 
the influence you imagine and pursue the course you apprehend. He 
may, possibly, remove those officers who may have prostituted their 
offices against him, but, I mistake the man altogether, if he have not 
a soul elevated as much above that pitiful resentment which has been 
attributed to him, as the heavens are higher than the earth. I shall be 
disappointed, if he do not exhibit evidences of magnanimity, which will 
flush the cheek of his bitterest enemies. 

Should Jackson succeed, his position will be a strong one. I have 
seen no correct estimate of it by his opponents. They generally con- 
clude that he is supported by office hunters, who must be rewarded, or 
they will desert his standard. Where will they go, if the people should 
be, with Jackson? They rallied in favour of him, not so much because 
they gave him a personal preference over Mr. Adams, as that they be- 
lieved his strong hold on the affections of the people, afforded a ground 
on which they could rally with success. 

In the support of Gen. Jackson, the politicians of the country, did 
not take the first step; they followed the train of the people, at first, 
more to save themselves, than to elect him. From the demonstrations 
of his popularity, at an early period of the canvass, they thought they 
saw the indications of victory, and they flocked to his standard and 
endeavoured to swell his triumph. 

The same course which operated on these politicians, to take the side 
of Gen. Jackson, will keep them there, after his election. 

His position will be infinitely stronger in the nation, than if he rested 
on the politicians of the country. In the latter case, he would have to 
adjust his arrangements to satisfy individuals, ambitious of power and 
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jealous of competition. But, in the former, his strength being with the 
people, he can consider their interests, in all his movements. 

A wide distinction exists between the members of the Cabinet, and 
the other officers of the government. There must be unity in this part 
of the executive. The members of the Cabinet are the sustainers of 
the President, and as questions are often, if not generally, decided by 
the concurrence of the majority of them, it becomes the decision of the 
Cabinet, and each member is bound to support it. This is the condition 
on which the office is accepted. But, as other officers of the govern- 
ment are not consulted, and can have no influence in the policy of the 
Cabinet, the same obligation is not imposed upon them. They are 
bound to discharge their duties faithfully, and no honorable man will 
suffer the patronage in his hands, to be used, to obstruct the operations 
of the government; but his opinions are free, and he may express 
them. 

I would scorn to hold any office, as a creature of any Administration. 
The Cabinet shall never think and decide for me, unless I am a member 
of it, but, I would avoid, for the sake of my own character, a prostitution 
of official influence. 1 

In England, the King is the source of political power and honor ; in 
this country, these emanate from the people. Here, every officer is 
considered a representative of the people ; in England of the King. I 
would then apply the rule here, that where an officer in his course of 
policy violates the public will, clearly ascertained, it is as incumbent on 
him to relinquish his office, as it is in England, where a high officer 
goes in opposition to the Royal pleasure. Even in England, I believe, 
the rule is not strictly enforced, except against members of the Cabinet. 

In this country, it is contrary to all the ideas I can form of the 
nature of our government, to consider the will of the President, who is 
himself like all the other officers of the government, a representative of 
the people, and takes the same oath to support the constitution and 
discharge his duties, as possessing the force and effect of the royal will 
of England. 

Mr. Huskisson showed a morbid sensibility in his late letter to the 
prime minister, which he certainly afterwards regretted, and which has 
cost him some character. Nothing could be more perfectly ridiculous 
in this country, than such a step by an officer. It would justly forfeit 
him the respect of any individual, of high intelligence and correct 
feeling. 

1 From the first draft : " Mr. Monroe's Cabinet, for the last two or three 
years of his Administration, was divided, three of its members being candidates 
for the Presidency, and each looking to his own interests ; but the Administra- 
tion was able to carry all its important measures and avoid any considerable 
public excitement." 
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Before I conclude this desultory scroll, and my apology for its length 
is, that I have not time to make it shorter, permit me to say a few 
words &C. 1 

Give me the moral force of the country, and I care little about office- 
hunters. This influence, which is the only one worthy of the ambition 
of a high and honorable mind, is to be acquired by the course I recom- 
mend. If I did not believe that the people possess enough of virtue, 
intelligence and patriotism, to sustain this policy, I should despair of 
the permanency of our institutions. They can be perpetuated and 
preserved in their spirit, only by such a course. 

The operations of the Government, instead of letting down the moral 
feeling of the people, should elevate it. Whenever no higher motive 
to political action shall be acknowledged, than a scramble for office, 
aspirants will be indifferent to the means, and the Union will become a 
great electioneering arena, in which every species of fraud and corrup- 
tion will be practised. This would soon loose the ties of our Union, 
and then the destruction of our liberties will be at hand. With very 
great respect I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

John McLean. 



Everett to McLean. 

(Private.) Boston, 7 Oct! 1828. 

My dear Sir, — Your highly interesting letter of the first of Sept! 
duly reached me, and demanded of me a prompt acknowledgment. I 
was much out of health, when I first got it, and after I became better, 
I forbore for a few days, to answer it, intending to find time, to restate 

1 From the first draft : " As it regards yourself. Your position is an impor- 
tant one, and if rightly improved, may become highly advantageous to yourself 
and your country. 

" After the termination of Mr. Adams' service, I know of no man in New 
England, who is now above the political horizon, that can come in competition 
with you, in a career of extensive usefulness. I apprehend the general popularity 
of Mr. Webster is greatly overrated in Massachusetts, and perhaps, in some others 
of the Northern States. 

" With his acknowledged talents, he will never be able to rise, in the public 
estimation, beyond the boundaries of New England. His course during the late 
war will always prove the grave of his political prospects. Indeed his prominency 
in the present contest for the presidency, has been of great injury to Mr. Adams. 
Against you there can be no objections of any weight. The ungenerous and 
contemptible taunts against your late profession, could only proceed from vulgar 
minds, and will be of no disservice. They have heightened, in my feelings, an 
interest in your future welfare. 

" With a spotless character, fine talents and acquirements, clear of political 
inconsistencies, I cannot see anything to impede your future career. I am therefore 
solicitous, believing my views, as it regards a liberal policy, are not only correct 
but just, that you should, at least, not be found in extreme opposition to them." 
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and endeavor to strengthen my views of the subject of our correspond- 
ence. Farther reflection has led me to think, as I partly hinted before, 
that we do not differ on the question, while contemplating it under the 
same point of view. In fact, in your first letter to me, you laid down, 
as your own rule, about all I have contended for, in principle, viz. that 
when other claims were equal, you w'd give the preference to a friend 
of the Adm?, as a matter of propriety. I respect the important claims 
on your time and attention too much, and feel the calls on my own too 
constantly, to protract the discussion of what may still remain in con- 
troversy between us. 

I should have confined this letter to the simple acknowledging of the 
receipt of yours, but for the kind allusions made to me personally, at 
the close of your last communication, which certainly deserve my sincere 
thanks. The course, which awaits me in public life — of which, with 
a proper reservation, you are good enough to augur favorably, — is 
matter of great uncertainty, but of no great solicitude, in my own mind. 
I almost daily perceive myself destitute of the arts, (some of them honest 
arts), which I feel in greatest request, among the majority of my con- 
temporaries. I also feel — • not because I am taunted with it, but because 
I have too much discernment not to feel it, — the disadvantage, under 
which I labor, in having begun life in a profession, so foreign to the 
political career, and in wanting that discipline of the bar, which is so 
useful in a deliberative assembly. What you say, on the first point, 
merits my thanks. It is a satisfaction to me to reflect, that I embraced 
that profession, at an age so tender (I may call it), that even avowedly 
to have abandoned it would not have argued extreme levity of character. 
I was not 20 years old, when, in 1814, I was placed in the ministerial 
charge of the largest church in Boston, as successor to the most popular 
preacher of the day. 1 My health and spirits were instantly crushed, by 
the burden of the office, the duties of which I discharged, with singleness 
of heart, and, as far as I know, irreproachably. In less than a twelve 
month I was, by the Corporation and Overseers of Cambridge College, 
■ — bodies comprising the most respectable and influential of the clergy 
and laity of the State, — called to a professorship at Cambridge, with 
liberty to travel in Europe. This call I accepted, and was dismissed, 
before the expiration of my minority, from the ministerial connection, 
in which I have never since stood. My furlough was originally granted 
me for my health. Finding this to be rapidly restored, by relief from 
premature care and labor, and the natural action of a good constitution, 
I devoted myself, with great diligence, to preparations for the duties of 
my professorship, which was that of Greek literature. I meddled in no 
degree, with the pleasures or politics of Europe. On my return, after 
an absence of 4 years and 8 mo. the proprietors of the North American 

1 Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 
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Review, then languishing with a subscription, which did not pay for 
printing it, begged me to undertake the editorship of that work, which 
I did, not merely with the acquiescence, but with the co-operation of the 
authorities of the college. This was, of course, but subsidiary to the 
duties of my office, but it led me incidently to speculations of a miscel- 
laneous and national character. I was led, particularly, to defend our 
country against the attacks of foreign journalists. These pieces, I may 
be permitted to say, were relished by our community. The circulation 
of the work advanced, with a rapidity, at that time, un parallelled, in 
this country, of which, however, I am far from taking all the credit to 
myself. I was naturally encouraged, by what encourages all men, — 
success and public approbation, — to cultivate the same strain ; and this 
led me into a general course of reading in-public law, political history, 
and kindred subjects. The civil law I had already studied, as a branch 
of Roman Antiquities, at a German University. All this time, however, 
I was entirely aloof from politics. I had never, in my life, given a vote, 
in a national or State election. I had no more idea of becoming a public 
man, than you have of becoming an academical one. At length, in 1824, 
Mr. Fuller, 1 my predecessor in Congress, proposed to retire : his pre- 
sumptive successor, tho' a worthy man, was not likely to distinguish 
himself in any way ; and some of my friends were kind eno' to cast 
their tho'ts on me, to take Mr. Fuller's place. This was at first done, 
without any serious belief on their part, and still less on mine, that such 
a thing was practicable. Some editors of newspapers took it up, out 
of friendly estimation of me, but it attracted no notice in the district ; 
which I may observe has long been the stronghold of the stanchest 
democracy of the State. A caucus was called in the usual way, and 
out of 30 votes, 28 were cast for the gentleman to whom I have already 
alluded. This was but a month before the election. At this stage of 
the matter, some young men, most of whom I did not know by sight, 
spontaneously embarked in the project of electing me. They called a 
convention, made a nomination, and, much to my surprise, I was chosen, 
by a very handsome majority, over the regular candidate. When I was 
nominated, it was with the understanding, between me and the President 
of the Corporation of the College (the Trustees), that I should continue 
to hold my professorship, and the friends of the College, (which is in 
my district), supported me. An economical reform in the affairs of the 
College became .necessary at this time, and a controversy relative to its 
organization arose, in which — with many of my colleagues — I was 
opposed to the trustees. These two circumstances led to my dismissal, 
under an obsolete law, forbidding a Professor to hold any civil office. 
No breach of good will, however, took place, and, not long after, I was 
chosen one of the Overseers (or visitors) of the College, which office I 

i Timothy Fuller. 
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still fill. It is a large body, comprising, among others, the Governor 
and Senate of the Commonwealth. 

Brought then, with as little personal agency, as can well be con- 
ceived, into political life, I shall not be put out of it, by sneers or 
taunts. My conscience is clear, in regard to the change of my career, 
and I am far from anxiety, as to its continuance. I profess no extra- 
ordinary exemption from selfishness, — I know the selfish nature of 
fallen man. But Providence has kindly not made me dependent on 
my political success for bread ; and the competence I have is all I 
want. The natural desire for an honorable reputation, I can gratify 
as well out of public life, as in it. The low game of politics I disdain. 
Its lofty action animates and excites me : and thus far promotes my 
happiness. When it ceases to do so, I have other, earlier, and perhaps 
purer tastes, to the cultivation of which I can with great cheerfulness 
retire. 

And now, my dear Sir, having troubled you, with a great deal of 
what can be of but little interest to you, I can offer you no other 
apology, than that I thought, from your kind expressions of interest, 
in reference to the principal point treated in this letter, that some 
account of the steps, which had brought me, from a starting point so 
remote, to the floor of Congress, would not be unacceptable to you. 
It is the first time I ever undertook it. Here, almost every thing 
I have stated is matter of notoriety ; and elsewhere, of little impor- 
tance. I presume I need not add, that I am, with great regard, faith- 
fully yours, 

E. Everett. 

McLean to Everett. 1 

Should Mr. Adams fail, I can state to you the causes which will 
have contributed to produce it. The manner of his election and the 
appointment of his first officer [Clay], may be assigned as the most 
prominent cause. Mr. Adams stood high in the nation for moral recti- 
tude, and his acquirements and experience in political affairs, added 
much to his reputation. He might have gotten over the objection of 
being elected by Congress, though he received a less number of votes 
in the electoral colleges, had he not made the above appointment. 
This afforded a ground for his adversaries to assail him, the strength of 
which seems not to have been anticipated. In politics, it is not enough 
that our motives and actions should be pure, they must always be 
susceptible of the most satisfactory explanation to the people. 

Mr. Adams, of all the late candidates for the Presidency, is the only 
one, who could not at the commencement of his presidency, appoint 

1 An undated paper, endorsed " Letter to Everett." 
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distinguished federalists to office, without endangering his popularity. 
Crawford or Jackson might have appointed Rufus King to England 
without hazard. Mr. Adams could not. He was already suspected 
by the republican party, and he had no strength to spare on which 
to sustain individuals, however eminent, who had become unpopular 
with the nation. 

Considering his advanced age and consequent imbecility, Rufus 
King had neither popularity at home nor ability to represent our gov- 
ernment at London. This appointment caused Mr. Adams to be more 
than suspected of leaning to his federal friends, some of whom, what- 
ever may be their standing in New England, can never have a general 
popularity in the country. 

Calhoun, though opposed to the election of Mr. Adams, under the 
circumstances, had come to the resolution of occupying a neutral posi- 
tion, most suitable to the station he occupied in the government. 
With this determination, which I anxiously endeavored to bring him 
to, he came to Washington to take his seat in the Senate. On his 
way, he heard of the project to send ministers to Panama. Believing 
it would be impolitic to accept of the invitation which was said to have 
been given, he called on a member of the Cabinet, with whom he was 
most intimate, gave him his views fully on the subject, and requested 
that they might be communicated to the Cabinet. He was informed 
it was too late, as the invitation had been accepted. 

This step by Mr. Calhoun showed a friendly solicitude that the 
Administration should take a course which he believed to be correct 
and politic. 

But shortly after the commencement of the session he was violently 
assailed, in the newspapers by one of the members of Congress from 
Kentucky for his appointment of committees, and a determination was 
shown to drive him from a neutral position. It was not intended that 
he should be on friendly terms with the supporters of the Administra- 
tion in the north. This attack was followed up by others, until the 
Vice President was driven to the alternative of a most active and 
persevering opposition to the Administration. 

Too much importance was given to the Panama mission. Public 
expectation was raised too high. I entertain now the same opinion 
that I did of this mission when it was first named. I then stated to 
Gen. Brown that it would involve a considerable expenditure, end in 
disappointment, and that I thought it was impolitic to give it so much 
importance before the people, 

It was the interest of Dewit Clinton to cooperate with the Adminis- 
tration and sustain it. This he was disposed to do. By offering him 
the appointment to London and afterwards sending Mr. King the 
Administration had nothing to hope from the Buctail [Bucktail] party 
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of New York. Clinton, by sustaining the Administration, expected to 
conciliate New England. But here, it seems, he was about entering 
on forbidden ground, and a determination was formed either to demolish 
or at least cripple him. This ground had been taken from the Vice 
President, and it must now be taken from Dewit Clinton. I foresaw 
and predicted to Gen. Brown, long before he or any one else so far as 
I know anticipated it, that by the force of circumstances, and not of 
choice, Clinton would be found in the same ranks with Van Buren. 
Knowing, as Gen. Brown well did, the views and wishes of Governor 
Clinton, he at first believed it was impossible. Very soon, however, 
he had evidence that a movement would be made in opposition to 
Clinton's election, such as I predicted, that was likely to produce the 
above result. Of this movement Mr. Adams knew nothing, and was 
perfectly innocent. It was, evidently, his interest to conciliate Clinton, 
and I have no doubt it was his disposition to do so. But Clinton's 
popularity would be an obstacle to other views, and he was to be pros- 
trated. This was accomplished, not by defeating his election for 
governor, but by reducing his majority so small as effectually to defeat 
his hopes for the presidency. My prediction was then realized. 
Clinton and Van Buren were seen in the same ranks, and this union 
destroyed the prospects of the Administration in New York. 

These are some of the prominent causes which have originated and 
consolidated by far the most formidable opposition to the Administra- 
tion, that has ever been witnessed in this country. The change of 
positions [?] the appointment of the post master at Nashville, &c, &c, 
have been powerful auxiliaries to give strength and energies to the 
opposition. To the above, and not the liberality of the Administration 
in its appointments, may the causes of failure be found, if a failure 
should take place. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
Gamaliel Bradford, and Roger B. Merriman. 
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